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HE text of this edition of the Hecuba is in the main 
that of Prinz (Leipsic 1883), but, where difficulties 
occur, I have to the best of my ability endeavoured to 
weigh the evidence independently, and if I have been led 
to adopt conclusions other than his, I have written the 
text In conformity with my own views. Happily, in the 
Hecuba, textual difficulties are comparatively few, and, 
when we do meet with them, our task is more frequently 
to decide between the retention and the excision of lines 
which have stirred the somewhat easily roused suspicions of 
susceptible editors than to restore the mangled tradition of 
warring families of battered manuscripts. In dealing with 
the former class of questions, I have throughout inclined to 
a conservative view, partly on the narrower ground of lack 
of cogency in the destructive criticism applied to particular 
passages, partly on the general principle that such a method 
of criticism is a dangerous weapon in any save the most 
experienced and skilful hands. 

As the Hecuba is a play which is usually read at an 
early stage of acquaintance with the Greek language, I have 
been careful to exclude from the explanatory commentary 
all discussions of the text, but have subjoined a brief notice 
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of the manuscripts and the more important variants and 
conjectures, with short critical remarks on some passages, 
for the use of any who return to Eunpides when a little 
further advanced on the path of scholarship. Of such 
unfortunately the number is but small, and apart from a 
limited circle of enthusiastic admirers, the poet’s audience 
is mainly confined to those who use his plays as the painful 
but necessary exercise-ground of syntax, and whose recol- 
lections, so far from being appreciative, are apt to be tinged 
with a certain bitterness and even scorn. 

In writing the commentary, I have consulted the editions 
of Porson, Pflugk-Wecklein, Paley and many others of the 
numberless scholars who have edited or illustrated Euripides: 
but I have endeavoured to form an independent judgment 
on each question before referring to the notes of others, in 
the belief that a fresh point of view is more likely to be 
attained by an editor, who does not at once fly to the 
assistance of his predecessors, when wishing to explain a 
difficulty or illustrate a view. I have read with great 
pleasure the translation of the Hecuba by Mr Way, a 
translation which will I hope become as widely known as it 
deserves. The grammars to which I have referred are those 
of Hadley (Macmillan, 1884) and Thompson (4 Syntax of 
Attic Greek, Rivingtons, 1883). Finally my warmest thanks 
are due to Mr R. A. Neil, who has read all the proof-sheets 
and has assisted me throughout with valuable suggestions 


and criticism. I am indebted also to Mr L, Whibley for 
much kind help. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE date of the production of the Hecuba is not certain, 

but from two pieces of internal evidence we may attribute 
it approximately to the year 425 B.C.: line 173 of the Hecuba 
is parodied by Aristophanes in the ‘ Clouds’ (1. 1165), which was 
performed B.C. 423, and in line 462 reference is made to the 
recent re-establishment by the Athenians of the Delia in B.c. 
4261. The subject of the play seems to have been taken from 
one of the non-Homeric legends of the epic cycle, contained 
possibly in the ’IAlov mepors of Arctinus of Miletus, an early poet 
of the eighth century B.C. If we accept B.C. 425 as the date of 
its production, Euripides was then a man of 55, and had been 
prominently before the public for 30 years, though of his extant 
dramas only four or five probably are of earlier date than the 
Hecuba. 

Modern estimates of the tragedy have been mostly un- 
favourable, the objection urged against it being the apparent 
want of unity in the plot: the points raised in this criticism are 
in themselves interesting, and at the same time important, as 
affecting our appreciation of the play: I accordingly propose to 
devote a short time to their consideration. Is there then in the 
Hecuba a unity of design and a coherence of parts? The 
answer to this question I take to be affirmative: there is a unity 
of design which awakens what may be termed a collective 
interest, by bringing into line actions and events, which, though 
at first sight unconnected, yet by reference to some common 
centre become parts of a coherent whole: the effect thus 


1 Cf. note on line 456. 
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produced within the compass of a single play is comparable to 
that brought about on a larger scale by the older tnlogy. The 
true unity to be sought for is the unity of the objective impres- 
sion on ourselves, an answering echo of the unity of conception 
in the poet’s mind, an effect beyond the reach of mere calcu- 
lating workmanship and defying analysis. This trilogy 22 Detto 
may be regarded as an experiment made by the youngest of the 
three great tragedians at a time perhaps when novelty alike of 
construction and of treatment was as much desired by the 
Athenian audiences as it was in accord with the poet’s own 
standpoint and method, wherein in some ways he differed so 
widely from his two distinguished rivals. The central interest, 
which creates the unity of the Hecuba, is the character of the 
heroine, and the study of her change from submission to ferocity 
under the influence of the events represented in the play, events 
in themselves unconnected save by fortuitous turns of the plot, 
which nevertheless by their influence on the development of the 
leading character acquire an intimate co-relation with each 
other. The separate episodes of Polyxena, Polydorus!, and 
Polymestor all serve in turn to bring out and illustrate the 
workings of Hecuba’s broken but indomitable heart. 

In the first act Hecuba overcome with grief is an entirely 
pathetic character: the blows she has received are severe in- 
deed but inflicted legitimately by gods and open enemies. 
Her dispute with Odysseus, though during the altercation she 
calls attention to the meanness of his conduct in neglecting to 
repay past benefits, is couched in no fierce spirit of invective, 
and it is with the faint hope of kindling in his heart a shame 
which may lead him to relent, that she recalls to his memory 
the days of his distress. So at the end, when swooning with 
agony, she has no words of cursing save for Helen, guilty cause 
of all the bloodshed of the war: while the sympathetic bearing 
of Talthybius and his account of the honour paid by the Greeks 
to the heroism of Polyxena, help to assuage the proud mother’s 
grief, and her mood becomes one almost of acquiescence in 


1 By the episode of Polydorus I mean that part of the play which 
deals with the discovery of his death. 
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the inevitable, finding vent in the utterance of sad reflections 
on the uncertainty of human happiness. 

In the second episode how great the change! The calamity 
which forms its subject is the same, the loss of a loved child: 
harder of course to bear as crowning a series of similar 
bereavements, but not so overwhelming in its intensity as to 
alter the very nature of one inured to woes as Hecuba by this 
time was. Further the blow was not entirely unanticipated! 
It is not the loss itself that transforms the mood of submission 
to one of vindictive fury: it is the circumstances of the tragedy: 
the death of the daughter amid the respectful admiration of her 
unwilling slayers, victim of a fate, cruel indeed, but nowise 
dishonourable, is a stately albeit touching scene: how different 
the picture of the son, sea-tost, unburied, disfigured by 
gaping wounds; victim of the cupidity of one who professed 
himself a friend, but has proved a murderer and a breaker of 
the troth of hospitality. In the former case Hecuba could 
sadly acquiesce, bowing her head to Heaven’s stroke, and 
meekly longing for the relief which death will some day bring 
even to her: but now she has one darling object to achieve, 
before the accomplishment of which death would be premature, 
she must take vengeance on the murderer, who, not in accord- 
ance with Heaven’s will, but in despite of its most holy teaching, 
has wrought the death of a hapless boy entrusted to his charge 
in the sacred name of hospitality, amid every circumstance of 
shame and outrage, and crowned his infamy by refusing that 
burial, which alone could open the gates of a future life of 
honour in the nether world. What a contrast this to the 
passing of the daughter amid the sad praises even of her 
enemies and the generous desire of every Greek both high 
and low to dignify the descent of their heroic victim to the 
realms of Hades. 

The second act has seen the sorrow-laden woman, sub- 
missive to the blows of fate, change to the implacable 
avenger of a foully slaughtered son: the third act portrays 


‘1 Cf. Il. 73, 429. 
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the vengeance, a vengeance horrible enough to stifle for the 
moment our pity for Hecuba, and our loathing for her 
victim, till we remember the hideous crime the fruits of which 
he now is reaping. A Greek audience would not forget that 
Polymestor is a barbarian, and that conduct which would be 
revolting if employed against a Hellene, is capable of palliation 
when directed against the brutal Thracian, who has no reverence 
for the will of the gods, or the rights of his fellow men. In 
Hecuba’s veins too runs the same Eastern blood, passionate and 
vindictive, that had throbbed in Medea’s breast, which can 
bear with fortitude the chances of life, the anger of gods or 
triumph of an open foe, but which pursues to the death the 
betrayer of honour or the traitor to a trust. 

That the Hecuba is not a drama of episode, but a drama of 
character illustrated by episode, may I think fairly be main- 
tained. Hecuba is the central figure which supplies unity to all 
the incidents grouped around it, and it is the influence of these 
incidents on her character which the poet would have us con- 
sider. It is not a play wherein the several characters of the 
actors, by their mutual and necessary action and reaction, 
conspire to bring about a certain result, but rather an object 
lesson in character, a study of a particular mind as affected 
by varying circumstances. Assuming this as the central idea 
of the play, there is no reason why the poet should not 
elaborate the subdivisions and paint with a firm hand the 
subordinate characters: this he has done, and with such 
success that the reader in admiration of detached parts is in 
danger of losing sight of the meaning of the whole. Polyxena, 
for instance, is so beautiful a creation, that one cannot avoid 
the feeling that, when she passes from the stage, she takes our 
thoughts and our interest with her, and leaves the play the 
poorer. The mad ravings of Polymestor and the details of 
his undoing are so realistic, that it is on them that we fix our 
attention, and for the moment become forgetful of the element 
in the play which they are designed to illustrate, not to efface. 
It is only when we remember that the character of Hecuba herself 
Supplies the poet with his theme, that’ we can grasp the real 
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unity of a drama, which by reason of the beauty and the 
vigour of its separate scenes, has been roughly criticized as 
being not one play, but two. At the same time the adroitness 
of the transitions, or rather of the coupling together of the 
episodes, shows that Euripides was not unaware of the risk he 
ran of criticism on this ground. The discovery of the body of 
Polydorus, around whom centres the interest of the second act, 
by the very attendant sent to fetch water for the last sad rites 
due to the body of Polyxena, the heroine of the first episode, 
is extremely skilful; while the mention of Hecuba’s twofold 
terror inspired by her dream prepares the spectators for a 
double catastrophe, quite apart from the preliminary sketch of 
the action supplied by the poet in the prologue. 

In this play the prologue is of the ordinary Euripidean style 
and is open to the same attack and admits of the same defence 
as others of its class. The themes of tragedy, or at least the 
main features of those themes, were all well known to 
every Athenian audience. Homer and the Cyclic poets had 
been ransacked for their heroes, and audiences of the early and 
middle fifth century knew as well what would happen to Ajax 
or to Oedipus, as we know that Richard III. will die on 
Bosworth Field and Wolsey deplore the ingratitude of his king. 
So long as justness of sentiment, or illustration of the ways of 
gods to men, the drawing of types of character or the tracing out 
of fate, were felt to be the main objects of the tragedian, no 
prologue was required: it was not the tale, but the telling of it, 
that men looked to: but when Euripides claimed sympathy for 
very men and women, when gods and heroes descended, like 
Socrates’ Philosophy, from heaven to earth, treading the same 
paths, pained by the same pains and rejoicing with the same joy, 
as the thronging crowds who felt the kinship of their suffering, 
then the old situations, the thread-bare plots, had lost their 
charm; new incidents, fresh developments must be discovered 
to be the vehicle of the new sympathy, and the explanatory 
prologue became a necessity as real for those days, as a play- 
bill is for ours. 

Another point for which Euripides has had to bear. the 
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brunt of much unfavourable criticism, the frequency of ém- 
dcifeus—of the forensic displays so dear to him and doubtless 
to his audiences also, receives.illustration in this play. Hecuba 
in the agony of supplication for her daughter, Polymestor newly 
robbed of sight and children, do not forget the rules of pleading. | 
To us there is something strangely cold in these precise 
measured echoes of the courts: but theatre and court were 
different then; as the Athenian theatre was more restrained 
than our modern stage, so the Athenian dicastery with its huge 
and irresponsible jury of men even then ever looking for some 
new thing, was more open to passionate appeals, than a bench of 
twelve men controlled by a skilled expounder of the laws. It is 
not for us to grumble: a poet, especially a dramatic poet, cannot 
be unaffected by the tastes of those whom he wishes to touch 
and influence: Shakspere puns, but he is Shakspere still, and if 
Euripides at times employed a method which was to the taste 
of his public, why should an age, not without literary vices of 
its own, abuse him for it? The same defence may be offered 
to the charge, justly enough brought against him, of sometimes 
philosophizing off the point and out of season: ideas with the 
dulness of 2000 years’ repetition on them now, were bright 
once: bright enough to delight, perhaps to dazzle, audiences, 
which even we cannot call uncritical. Defects they may be, 
but defects sometimes reveal the touch of a human hand, just 
as the irregularities of a Persian rug, the waywardness of a 
piece of beaten iron, attract us more than the four-squareness 
of the productions of steam and rule. 

Of the merits of the play it is a pleasant task to speak. 
Euripides’ conception and drawing of the character of Hecuba 
have been already touched upon, but much remains to praise. 
In our poet’s gallery of noble women none holds a higher place 
than Polyxena; not Alcestis, not Macaria. Patience, tender- 
ness, purity, fortitude, noblest qualities of womanhood, elevated 
with the indefinable dignity conferred on virtue by high birth, 
are united in the character of the virgin princess, who appears 
but for one brief scene upon the stage, speaks little, yet leaves 
us filled with a sense of having been in converse with one 
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of the noblest creations of dramatic literature. To convey 
such an impression in so short a time, to paint such a 
portrait in a few strokes, is surely the work of a master, 
and argues too the existence of an ideal in the creator's 
mind, earnest, pervading, pure, which by its presence could 
enable him to draw so quickly and so well. We have 
but to remember this to dismiss at once the idle theories 
of Euripides’ hate for women, theories which owe their exis- 
tence to heedless reasoning from random lines divorced from 
their context and considered without reference to the character 
in whose mouth they are placed, or the occasion on which they 
are uttered. In Odysseus Euripides has drawn an able man of 
the world, of a type on which we may well imagine many a busy 
ambitious Athenian would have wished to fashion himself: 
destitute of that ofxros, which Thucydides’ Cleon declared to be 
dpxn aovpdopwraros, yet not ruffianly: plausible of speech, 
quick of action, shrewd, patient, determined: by his side Aga- 
memnon, king of men, becomes insignificant and lacks the 
dignity which his great position calls for: much as he wishes, 
he dares not aid Hecuba in her vengeance, lest the army should 
misunderstand his action: the captive queen fears not to taunt 
him with his lack of liberty, and though he does not waver in 
the trial scene, but gives sentence in the Trojan’s favour and 
approves her deed, yet he effects no strong impression ; he fails to 
make the reader feel that he is in the presence of a leader of men, 
and one is inclined to ascribe to the petulance of a weak nature 
his outburst of offended pride at the conclusion of the play, 
when he orders the wretched Thracian’s exposure on a desert 
island as a punishment for his presumption in foretelling troubles 
in his home. Well drawn too is the character of Talthybius ; 
most courteous of heralds, he must fulfil his task, albeit it 
pains him to add to the woes of one, Trojan though she be, 
whose misery makes him doubt the goodness, nay the existence, 
of the gods: tenderly almost does he tell the weeping mother 
the story of her child’s brave death, giving what comfort may 
be given. There is one more picture, which by its dark colour- 
ing serves to bring into relief the other portraits which the poet 
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draws : the savage Thracian, faithless and covetous, who spoils 
and slays the fatherless child, and deepens the guilt of fraud 
and murder by that to the ancient world unpardonable crime, vio- 
lation of the rights of hospitality, is an addition to the character- 
studies of the play, sombre indeed but effective, and serves to 
mark most clearly the exclusive feeling of the Greek, that bar- 
barous and brutal were synonymous: strictly, of course, Hecuba 
is barbarous too, but the long and evenly-balanced struggle 
between Greeks and Trojans which formed the theme of the 
Hellene’s bible, had raised the latter to equality with their 
conquerors. The choral odes remain for mention: although, 
in accordance with the practice of Euripides, they are of the 
nature of detached lyrics, yet they are directly suggested by and 
in accordance with the development of the action of the play: 
many and exquisite as are the choral songs scattered over his 
works, Euripides has never, in my judgment, given a finer 
example of his power than in that ode in which the captive 
women describe the fatal security, the surprise and carnage of 
the last night of Troy. In it he seems to have caught the 
inspiration of that romantic school, of which it is not too much 
to say he was the unconscious and unrecognized forerunner. 
That the verdict of antiquity was favourable to the play is 
proved by the number of translations and imitations of it from 
Ennius onward. Echoes of it are found in Catullus and Pro- 
pertius, in Virgil and Ovid: the latter poet may indeed almost 
be reckoned as a translator (cf. Metam. xiii. 407 sqq.), though 
Seneca has borrowed but little from it in his Troades. With 
the Phoenissae and Orestes, it formed the favourite reading book 
in the later Byzantine schools. The Hecuba was one of the 
first Greek plays translated by the French humanist Lazare de 
Baif, while Erasmus put it into Latin, and the Venetian Luigi 
Dolce published an Italian version. Hamlet’s player tells the 
story of the ‘mobled queen,’ and the sorrows of Hecuba became 
a phrase. One need not mention the imitations of the French 
classic drama, the exhausting Polyxénes of Pradon, of Lafosse, 
of Chateaubrun, save to introduce the profound comment of 
M. Patin, whose concluding words sum up for us the lessons of 
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the Attic theatre. “Je ne crois pas qu’on parvienne jamais 4 
nous faire prendre en patience les calmes et contemplatifs 
développements de la tragédie grecque. Ce qu’il faut lui 
demander, ce ne sont pas ses sujets, nila forme de ses drames, 
les uns usés et l’autre incompatible avec lallure actuelle de 
notre imagination: c’est, s'il se peut, ce secret que nous 
cherchons encore, @’étre variés, mais sans bigarrure et sans 
disparate; vrats, mais @une vérité chotsie; simples, mais 
avec simplicité.” 


ARGUMENT. 


first Episode. 


THE scene is laid on the shore of the Thracian Chersonese, 
whither the Greek host had crossed after the fall of Troy. The 
fleet is delayed there by contrary winds. 

1—58. Prologue spoken by the ghost of Polydorus; he 
describes his own murder by Polymestor, king of the district 
where the action takes place, who coveted the treasure which 
had been committed to him by Priam in trust for Polydorus. 
He also describes how the ghost of Achilles has appeared and 
claimed his sister Polyxena as a victim, to be slaughtered at his 
tomb, prophetically adding that the sacrifice will be carried out. 
He relates that he has appeared in a vision to his mother 
Hecuba, who 

59—97 appears supported by some fellow captives: she 
describes the ominous dream, which has driven her forth filled 
with forebodings for the fate of her two children. 

98—176. The chorus of Trojan captive women enter and 
announce to Hecuba the decision of the Greek generals to 
sacrifice Polyxena at the tomb of Achilles. Hecuba breaks into 
lamentation and summons her ill-fated daughter, who, 

177—215 on hearing her doom, gives all her pity to the 
mother who will be left alone, but utters no complaint for 
herself. 
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216—331. Odysseus arrives with a formal announcement of 
the decree. Hecuba appeals to him for a return of the kindness 
she had once shown him in his need, and begs him to plead for 
her daughter, now her only stay and comfort. Odysseus, though 
acknowledging his obligation, refuses to do more than guarantee 
Hecuba’s own personal safety, and urges the bad effect, which 
neglect to do honour to brave warriors after death produces, as 
a justification of his sternness. 

332—381. Hecuba, seeing her own efforts fruitless, bids 
Polyxena plead her own cause. Odysseus is a father and may 
relent before a child’s petition. Polyxena however expresses 
her more than willingness to die, contrasting her probable lot, 
if allowed to live, with what had once been her reasonable 
expectations as the daughter of a king. 

382—443. Hecuba, to no purpose, offers her own life in 
exchange, and Polyxena, entreating her mother to submit to 
fate, takes an affecting leave of her, and follows Odysseus to her 
doom. Hecuba swoons and falls senseless to the ground, with 
a final imprecation on Helen, the cause of all her misery. A 
break in the action occurs here, which is marked 

444-483 by a choral ode, in which the captive women 
speculate on the probable scene of their slavery, closing with a 
brief lament over their fallen country. 

484—628. The herald Talthybius arrives, and after ques- 
tioning the existence of gods who can permit such sorrows as 
Hecuba’s to be, bids her tend the burial of her child. To 
Hecuba’s request for particulars of the sacrifice, he replies by 
giving a touching account of the heroic maiden’s last moments 
and of the admiring pity of the Greeks for her noble fortitude. 
The mother’s grief is lightened by the recital of her daughter’s 
glorious death, and she begs that orders may be given that the 
corpse shall not be disturbed, and that she may be permitted to 
render the last sad offices, as well as a captive may, to her 
daughter’s remains. Thus ends the first episode. 
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Second Episode. 


629—-656. After a brief ode, tracing all their misery to 
Paris’ fatat arbitrament on Ida, the chorus 

657—722 are met by an attendant, who has been to fetch 
water for the funeral rites of Polyxena; she enquires for 
Hecuba, and after brief preface displays to her the body of her 
murdered son Polydorus, which she has discovered when on 
her quest for lustral water: the horror-stricken mother with her 
lamentations mingles curses on the faithless Thracian, whom 
she recognizes as the author of the crime. 

723—904. Agamemnon appears, enquiring the cause of 
Hecuba’s delay in carrying out the funeral rites of Polyxena, 
but seeing the corpse of Polydorus demands an explanation of 
this fresh catastrophe: after brief consultation with herself, 
Hecuba decides to tell Agamemnon all, and to beg his help in 
a scheme of vengeance she has planned. She does so, appealing 
to him as the vicegerent of the gods, whom Polymestor has 
outraged by his heinous breach of their most holy laws: in 
pathetic tones too she pleads for his pity, urging even his love 
for Cassandra as a ground for acceding to her request. Aga- 
memnon professes his sympathy, and would willingly he says 
help her, but that the army counts the Thracian their friend, 
and her an enemy. Hecuba, half scornful of his timidity, asks 
that if he will not actively assist her, he will tacitly permit her 
to carry out herself a plan of vengeance. He consents and 
wishes her success. 

905—951. The interval between this act and the next is 
filled by the chorus, who sing a most beautiful ode descriptive 
of the last night of Troy: how in false security the warrior was 
stretched in careless sleep, his wife lingering over her prepara- 
tions for repose, when the war-cry of the Greeks was heard in 
the city, and in a moment all was carnage and destruction. 


XX INTRODUCTION. 


Third Episode. 


952—1022. Polymestor, in response to a summons of 
Hecuba, appears with his two infant sons: she has, she says, 
a secret to reveal to him, the place of concealment of the 
treasure of the Trojan kings: also she would entrust to him 
some valuables which she has saved from Troy, and which she 
keeps concealed in the apartments of the captive women: let 
him dismiss his guards, and accompany her within, bringing 
his children to share the secret of the treasure, in case anything 
should happen to himself. He falls into the trap, 

1023—1108 and, after a short choral ode of triumph, he is 
heard within screaming in agony, and after a few moments appears 
on the stage, blinded and mad with fury, breathing fierce threats 
of vengeance on the tigresses who have robbed him at once of 
sight and children. 

1109—1295. Agamemnon, hearing the uproar, comes to 
learn its cause: Polymestor appeals to him, and gives a graphic 
description of the women’s onset. he admits his murder of 
Polydorus, but assigns plausible and, as he thinks, satisfactory 
reasons for it: Hecuba answers, exposing the falseness of his 
pretences and showing that avarice was the only spring of his 
action. After a violent invective, she makes a final appeal to 
Agamemnon, who gives judgment in her favour: whereupon 
the baffled Thracian bewails his lot, but finds some little satis- 
faction in prophesying for Hecuba a violent and shameful end, 
for Agamemnon a faithless wife and cruel death. Enraged at 
his presumption, the Grecian leader orders him to be cast upon 
a desert island, while the captive women are bidden to return to 
their quarters, and prepare for their sad voyage to Greece and 
slavery. 
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NOTES. 


1. oxérov widas for the more usual “Atcdov widas. Hom. Il. ix. 
312, Aesch. Ag. 1291, Eur. Hipp. 56. 

2. “Ardns...@xtorat, ‘where Hades’ abode has been fixed.’ “Acdys 
here is the god (as always in Homer: cf. Leaf on II. i. 3), not his realm. 
The use of the word olxlfw implies that he is regarded as a settler ina 
new (and undesirable, xwpls @eav) land. 

3. Kiooéws. So Virgil Aen. vii. 320 calls her ‘Cisseis,’ though 
Homer Il. xvi. 718 says she was daughter of Dymas. 

6. varetérep pe, ‘sent me secretly (bx-) out’ of the country. 

8. The Thracian Chersonese (so called to distinguish it from other 
xepodvnoo, ‘peninsulas,’ e.g. the Tauric, mod. Crimea) was early 
colonised by the Greeks. Herodotus vi. 34 sq. tells how the family 
of the ‘tyrant of the Chersonese’ first came there in the days of 
Peisistratus; probably several other Athenian families had valuable 
estates there too. 

g. o-me(pe. Corn and wine were the chief products of Thrace: 
probably the accounts of the severity-of the climate were exaggerated. 
Corn was especially exported from the Chersonese, and was of good 
quality, Plin. xviii. 12. Homer II. xx. 485 calls Thrace épBadat. 

@Qtmmov. The Thracians were at all times famous for their horses 
(Il. xiv. 227): a white breed is specially mentioned, Aevxdrepor xLdv0s, 
Gelew 3° dvéuorow duotot, Il. x. 437. 

Sopt implies unconstitutional rule by force. 

13. 6=0 8 So radra, Andr. 212 Taira roi o” &xGee woos: Ar. 
Nub. 320 rair’ &p dxotcac’ abrav To pbéyu’ ) uxt mou weréryra: 
cf. Soph. Phil. 142 76 wos Evverre, ‘tell me therefore.’ Hom. II. iii. 176. 

14. 6a defensive, &yyxos offensive. 

16. 6p0" ted’ dplopara. This probably refers to the boundary 
stones (Il. xxi. 405 rév p’ Avdpes mpdrepor Odcav Eupevac otpov dpovpns) 
which would be thrown down on the conquest of the country. 
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20. ‘beneath his nurturing like some young plant I grew in stature 
—bootlessly.’ For the plur. tpopats, cf. Aesch. Ag. 1158 dudl ods 
dibvas tddaw qvurouav tpopats. So infr. 82 gvdaxaiow. For the 
metaphor, cf. Od. xiv. 175 Tov érel Opépay Beol Epvet lrov, of Telemachus. 

23. avTds, sc. rarhp, supplied from warp¢a in the previous line. 

BeoSprtw. Poseidon and Apollo had worked as builders for Lao- 
medon, King of Troy, who, when the task was finished, Bijcaro paddy 
amravra | ...dmeinoas 5 dwémeurev, Il. xxi. 451. 

24. é«, ‘at the hand of’: the action is viewed as proceeding from 
the author: this use of é« for the more usual t7é, though common in 
Herodotus, is rare in Attic. Soph. O. T. 854 dvetre xpivar maidds && 
€uod Bavety, Ant. 63. 

The slaughter of Priam by Pyrrhus is not mentioned by Homer, but 
cf. Eur. Tro. 16 mpds 5¢ xpynrliwy (base of the altar) Ba@pos | rérrwxe 
IIplayos Znvds ‘Epxelov @avew: Virg. Aen. ii. 547 ‘altaria ad ipsa 
trementem | traxit, etc.’ This same Pyrrhus was to sacrifice another 
victim at the altar, Polyxena, last (save Cassandra) of Priam’s daughters: 
infr. 566sq. opdfew is properly used of cutting the throat of victims. 

26. The emphatic position of tévos warpwos marks the atrocity of 
the criminal, who added to murder breach of hospitality. 

27. xq more vivid than the regular €or. Thompson’s Gr. Synt. 
P. 255- 

28. Before éw’ dxrats supply &\dore, as in Soph. Tr. 11 gdoirdv 
évapyhs Tadpos, addor’ alddos | Spdxwv x.7.A. Others read ém’ dxrjs and 
take xetyat to mean ‘I am now lying.’ 

29. ‘tossed in the waves’ frequent ebb and flow’: the ebb and flow 
of the waves reminds the poet of the d/avAos, where the track lay up one 
side of the course and down again to the starting-place. 

30. wiv 8’ vmrtp x... ‘My wraith is present in a dream to my 
mother.’ Cf. Od. iv. 803 of the vision of a friend appearing to Penelope, 
a7} 5’ &p’ vrép kepadfs kal pv rpds wOOov kecrrev. 

31. dtoow. This is perhaps the only exception to the rule that in 
Tragedy docw, not atoow, is found in trimeter verse. Homer on the 
contrary always uses the trisyllabic form. 

32. Tptratov déyyos: a similar redundance (dSevrepatos rpiratos etc. 
meaning on the second, third etc. day) is found Hipp. 275 rpiralay 
nuépav. Thuc. v. 75 mporepala huépg. 

alwpotpevos, ‘hovering’: cf. Soph. El. 1390 dvetpov alwpovpevov. 
alwpnua was the stage machine used for representing figures above the 
usual level. 
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35- wavs txovres, ‘though provided with ships, yet sit idle...for the 
son of Peleus, etc.’ 

37- TvpBos is properly the mound or barrow, on the summit of 
which was placed the ory, a pillar commemorating the deceased, 
often adored with a sculptured likeness, amid surroundings suggested 
by his vocation: representations of banquets and parting scenes are 
frequently found also. In Hom. II. xi. 371 Paris takes aim at Diomedes 
oTHry KekAcwevos dvdpoxunry émt ryuBy |”IXov Aapdavldao. 

39. ev8vvovras, sc. orpariwras, understood from orpdreuya above. 

40. adeApyy is direct object to alre?, and Aafeiv an explanatory 
infinitive. 

One post-Homeric version of Achilles’ death was that, enamoured 
of Polyxena, he came to a rendezvous assigned by her, and was there 
slain by Paris. This would account for his demand for her sacrifice. 
Cf. Seneca, Tro. 204 desponsa nostris cineribus Polyxena. 

41. Cf. I. T. 243 dlrrvxyo veavia:, | Gea plrov mpbogpaypua kal 
Ourjprov |’Aprémd:. pldov, ‘desired.’ 

44- 78’...€v Hpart, ‘this coming day’: as it is now supposed to 
be night or early morning. 

47- The souls of the unburied could not enter the Elysian fields: 
hence the importance attached by the Greeks to the due burial even of 
enemies: cf. Elpenor’s prayer to Odysseus (Od. xi. 72) ma m’ &xdavrov 
Abamrrov lov dribev karanrelrew | voordicBels, uh Tol Te Gedy pjviwa (cause 
of divine anger) yévwua. 

51. Scovmep tvxetv. ‘The neut. plur. accus. of pronouns and 
adjectives can stand after ruyxdvew and xvupeiv, not as an accus. directly 
govemed by the verb, but rather as a species of cognate or adverbial 
accusative.’ Jebb on Soph. O. T. 1298. This passage shows that the 
usage is not confined to Plural accusatives. Cf. Aesch. Cho. 711 
Tuyxdvew Ta wpbopopa, Eur. Ph. 1666 ob yap av ruyos Tdde. 

53- epg woda. Verbs signifying motion take an accusative of the 
instrument or limb used, is Porson’s remark on Eur. Or. 1427: thus he 
explains the common phrase falvew w6da, found in e.g. Eur. El. 94, 
1173, Heracl. 805, Phoen. 1412. Prof. Jebb regards Balvew in these 
passages as transitive. 

55. ‘who after a royal home hast come to see the day of slavery’ 
éx, ‘after,’ denoting change, as Soph. O. T. 454 Tugdds éx dedopxdros » 
Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 17 €& Agpovos cwppuv yeyévnrat. 

56. Sotdeov fpap. This Homeric use of juap to denote a con- 
dition occurs also Andr. gg. 1 know of no other instance in tragedy. 
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57. ‘making equipoise of present woe with past prosperity.’ 
ojkwua is a weight in the balance: cf. Eur. Heracl. 690 opuixpdv 7d odv 
onkwua mpoorléns plros. 

59. Hecuba, in a frenzy of alarm at the visions of her sleep, 
appears supported by her fellow captives. mpo déuwv: the conventional 
background on the Greek stage from the middle of the fifth century was 
a palace or temple front. In 17 out of the 25 extant plays of Soph. 
and Eur. this is required (Haigh, Attic Theatre, p. 168): in the Hecuba 
however an encampment is the background, a fact which the poet seems 
to have forgotten, when he uses the words 7rpd déuwv. 

60. Cf. Andr. 64 & pirrarn aivdoude, aivdoudos yap ef | 7H mpbcd’ 
avdooy TH5€, viv 5é Svatuxe?. 

62. Anapaestic systems as a rule avoid successions of short syllables; 
a proceleusmatic (~~~™~) is accordingly very rare, and a proceleusmatic 
followed, as here, by an anapaest, quite extraordinary: it is intended to 
express frenzied excitement. 

63. yepatas: cf. Hipp. 170. The quantity of -a:- in such cases is 
due to the change of z to y in pronunciation. 

64. mpordalipevat: Adfouae is Epic: Aaguua Attic, except in the 
imperat., when Adfov is used: cf. Elmsley on Med. 1185. 

65. ‘and I, resting my weight upon thine arm, staff-like, albeit 
curved, setting forward will quicken the slow-paced goings of my feet.’ 
oxlrwy xepds is the staff, consisting in thy hand (epexegetic genit.), 
which differs from real staves, which are straight, by being curved 
(cxodtds). See Blomfield’s Glossary on Aesch. Ag. 81, who well illus- 
trates the poetic usage of softening down a violent metaphor by the 
addition of a contradictory epithet, marking clearly and at once the 
distinction between the reality and the similitude: a simple instance is 
in Aesch. Theb. 64 kiua xepsatov orparod, ‘a wave (but a /and wave) 
consisting in the army.’ mpori@etoa, setting one foot before the other. 

68. orepord Atds is taken by most editors as=the sun, which 
seems inconsistent with évvuxos in the next line. Possibly the shooting 
beams of the rising sun are meant. 

70. Her agitation is expressed by the asyndeton, deluacr pdouacw. 
deluata vuxtimdayxra (Aesch. Cho. 524) are terrifying visions, which 
drive men from their beds. 

71. pedavorreptywy dvelpwv, cf. infr. 705 pPdoua wedavdmrepov. 

72. aroméurropat, ‘I strive to avert’ by invocation and prayer: so 
infr. 97. 

76. édyv, found in Trag. only in lyrical passages. 
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80. dykvp’, a slight anachronism, as in the times in which the 
action of this play is placed, not anchors, but heavy perforated stones 
(ebval), were used. : 

Porson quotes a fragment of Soph. dX’ elol ynrpt waides &yxvpac 
Blov. 

82. §elvov marplov, cf. supr. 26 tévos warpgos: Cobet distinguishes 
warpgov=7d tod warpbs, wdrpiov=7d TOY mpoybywr. 

gvAakatoww: perhaps the plur. conveys the notion of ‘continued 
protection’: see rpogais, supr. 20. 

85. dAlawros, epic word, ‘unabating.’ Cf. Il. xxiv. 549 und’ 
arlasrov ddbpeo. 

86. ¢plooe. rapBet: for the asyndeton, cf. supr. 70. 

87. Helenus and Cassandra were two of Priam’s children, who had 
the gift of prophecy. From Homer we learn little of Helenus, but 
other writers tell us that he became reconciled to the Greeks, and 
settled in Epirus, where he received Aeneas (Virg. Aen. iii. 346q.). 
Cassandra is famous for her beauty only in Homer (lkéAn xpuoéy 
"Adpodiry), who knows nothing of the prophetic powers, which the later 
Epic writers assigned to her. 

Getos, ‘inspired.’ écidw, deliberative; Thompson Gr. Synt. § 132. 

go. ‘for in my dream I saw a dappled bind, and a wolf rending 
her throat with bloody fangs: and the hind had been torn ruthlessly 
from my knees.’ Notice the change of tense, c¢atouévay (the word 
suggests sacrifice, cf. supr. 24 n.) of continuous, oracGetcay of momentary 
action. 

atpwv, only here and Aesch. Supp. 847. xad¢, ‘jaw’: so Hesychius, 
though the usual meaning of x77 is ‘ hoof’ or ‘ talons,’ 

g2. 768e, ‘this too,’ viz. the following. 

93. Cf. supr. 37, 40. 

96. dmd...méppare, ‘avert’: supr. 72. 

98. éAtdonv seems to mean ‘have come hither out of my way’: 
Ndfouat is entirely an epic word=‘to go aside.’ It was doubtless sug- 
gested to the poet by ddlacros, supr. 85, and is a good instance of the 
tendency in the poets, in Euripides especially, to repeat a rare word, 
often in an entirely different meaning and connection, very soon after 
they have first employed it. 

102. ‘spear-won at the lance’s point,’ a redundant expression, easy 
to parallel, e.g. Bacch. 571 evdaipovlas d\8o0dérav (Pflugk). 

105. ‘laden with a burden of heavy tidings.’ 

108. 8dfar, the regular term for expressing the resolutions of the 
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Athenian assembly: infr. 124 fAyropes would be equally familiar to 
Athenian ears. 

109. O€c0at=rorjoacda, by Ionic usage, allowed in Tragedy. 

110. The arms described in Il. xviii. were given to Ulysses. 
xpuoéois: that in the heroic-age gold was very plentiful, is proved not 
only by the frequent references to it in Homer (where the epithet 
xptceos is often merely picturesque, or means ‘ornamented with gold,’) 
but by the evidence of the tombs at Mycenae and elsewhere, which 
yielded a profusion of solid gold cups and ornaments of all kinds. 
India, Arabia, Lydia and the Caucasus provided the metal in the early 
period: the famous gold mines of Thrace were not fully worked till 
Philip of Macedon developed them. 

112. In this passage and in I. T. 1134 mpérovor are explained to be 
the ropes ‘guibus vela vel contrahuntur vel expanduntur’ (Hermann): 
elsewhere they are the two forestays of the mast, fastened from the 
masthead to the bows, the backstay being called émlrovos. I see no 
reason to depart from the traditional meaning here; we must remember 
that Greek ships were square-rigged, and a favourable or following 
breeze would belly the sails out till they pressed upon the forestays, 
running forward from the mast. In the passage from the I, T. the 
reading is doubtful. 

116. ‘clashing waves of great strife met.’ 

Evvéraure, intr. Cf. Soph. O. C. 1503 xdXaft’ émippataca, ‘ burst- 
ing on’ one: Herod. i. 80 6 morauds ouppryyvvor: Ar. Plut. 805 és rhy 
olklay émevomémaixev: Eur. Hipp. 1198 &pypov x@pov eice8dddXouev: Soph. 
O. T. 1252 elodraccer Oldtrovus. 

117. lit. ‘opinion spread dividedly,’ a Homeric phrase: cf. diya 
Oupdv Exovres: Herod. vi. 109 éylvovro diya al ywSuat. 

118. With rots wey diddvar supply doxody from ovx? Soxodv in the 
next line. doxoity is accus. abs., cf. Hadley Gr. Gr. § 973. 

121, dvéxwv, ‘remaining constant to’: cf. Soph. Aj. 212 ce 
oréptas dvéxer Alas. 

Bdxxns is Cassandra: ef. supr. 88. 

123. 1+ @noelSa- Acamas and Demophon, the Scholiast tells us. 
Homer does not mention these two sons of Theseus and Phaedra. 
Virgil (Aen. ii. 262) includes Acamas in the list of the warriors con- 
cealed in the wooden horse. 6&{w, cf. Homeric dfos“Apnos, and supr. 20. 

124. Stood, ie, one speech each; it does not mean ‘taking 
opposite sides,’ for yv. wig ouvexwpelryv: the word was probably intro- 
duced merely for the verbal antithesis with pug. 
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In Athens by pyropes were meant habitual speakers in the éxxAnoia: 
references to these professional politicians of the democracy are very 
frequent and often uncomplimentary. Eur. himself says (fr. 600) vdjov 
...dyw te Kal kdtw | pirwp rapdorwv modddkts Nuualverar. It is not 
without significance that these two early pynropes were d{w A@nvav. 

126. orepavovv, ‘honour with libations,’ for the more usual 
orépew, Soph. Ant. 431 xoator rpromdbvdoror Tov vexvy orépet. 

127. xAwpq, ‘fresh.’ 

128. The military services of Achilles establish a claim on the 
Greeks not to be postponed to the mere connection of their general 
Agamemnon with a Trojan captive. 

130. ‘on either side the eager heat of contentious speech was 
equal.’ 

katate. means ‘strained to the full’: cf. the intr. use of the participle 
kararelvas=‘ strenuously, Plat. Rep. 358D 8d xarareivas ép@, dv 
Gdixov Blov éwmaivGv: id. ib. 367 B. 

131. ‘shifty prater, smooth-tongued flatterer of the mob.’ xéms, a 
prater; xomrls, a knife. 

135. SovdAwv od. elven’ =‘to save a slave girl’s life.’ daw0etv, ‘to 
slight.’ 

139. olxopévots, ‘departed,’ i.e. dead. 

141. 8cov ovK Hy, ‘almost immediately.’ dcov ov« is only used in 
this sense (‘almost’) when speaking of time: sévoy ovx is used in other 
connections. Thuc. i. 36 rdv uédAdXovTta Kal Scov od mapbvra mbdEmovr : 
iv. 125 vouloavres mod\Aamaalovu émiévat, Scov 5¢ obmrw wapelvat. 

143. Oppioov k.t.A., ‘and to tear her from thy aged arms.’ dpudw 
is generally used of ‘urging towards’ not ‘taking from.’ 

145. There is a metrical objection to this line, the succession of 
four short syllables caused by the anapaest lxéris following the dactyl 
-peuvovos: cf. supr. 62 n. 

146. K«Ypvooe, ‘summon.’ II. ii. 51 xnptocew dyopyvde ’Axasous. 

150. émBetv, ‘live to see.’ Cf. Thompson on Plat. Gorg. 473. 

TupBov mpomern, ‘quick basting to her grave.’ This seems better 
than ‘ falling before the tomb’ of Achilles. 

152. ‘while the darkly-gleaming tide | welleth, welleth from the 
neck, which the golden mockeries deck’ is Mr Way’s translation. 

peAavavyys is drat Aeysuevov. 

‘mos erat apud veteres virginibus plurimum auri gestare’ remarks 
Porson, quoting Il. ii. 872 of the Carian leader $s xal xpvodv exuv 
worenbvd’ lev, HuTEe Kovpn. 
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154. amiow. trvev is found in Tragedy only in lyric passages, 
and always in this, the Doric, form. 

156. Observe the heavy spondaic rhythm of these mournful lines. 

yipes. Causal genit. ‘wretched by reason of,’ Thompson Gr. Syut. 
P- 94. 

161. mpéoBvs, Priam. 

162. olay, sc. 654v: for this ellipse cf. the expression Thy dAdws, 
Plat. Theaet. 172 E ol dyGves oddémore Thy AdXws GAN del rhv wepl abrod, 
‘the trial is never for an indifferent stake, but always immediately 
concerns the speaker’ (Campbell). Dem. (Ol. 3) 34. 11 (Reiske) xat 
ratr’ ob rhv bddAws (frustra) rpojpnua Aéyew. 

163. ow, sc. éuavrdv:; the text however is not certain. 

167. admwrécar wréoar’, by a common Greek idiom only the 
simple verb is repeated: cf. Bacch. 1065 xariyev nyev Hyev: Hipp. 1374 
mwpocamrddduré ws OdAAUTE TOY Sucdaluova. ‘Ye have undone me with your 
news’ (kdk’ éveyxovaat). 

170. dynoas...dynoat. The repeated words and phrases in this 
lament of Hecuba heighten the pathetic effect. ‘OQ weary, weary feet, 
lead me bowed with years, lead me’ etc. 

173. These lines are parodied in Ar. Nub. 1165 & réxvov, & mai, 
eNO’ ofkwv, | de cod warpbs. As the Nubes was produced in B.C. 423, 
the date of the Hecuba must be placed earlier than that year. 

177. ‘what fresh horror hast thou announced, drawing me forth in 
such amaze from the palace, scared even as a bird?’ 

179. éf€mrafas, ‘scared me from’ the house: this causal use of 
wryoow is perhaps without parallel; for Hom. II. xiv. 40 is condemned, 
partly on the ground of this very use: and Theogn. rors (quoted by 
L, and S.) is plainly intr. 

181. Svodnpetv tivd is to speak in an ill-omened way of a person. 
Here ofuoe conveys the omen. In Heracl. 600, Iolaus bids Makaria, 
who is about to be sacrificed, xaipe* Surpnuetv yap afoua Bed | 7 odv 
Katypxtrat o@ua: Soph. El. 1182. 

dpolpia, i.e. oluoc: cf. Hipp. 566 7d nero dpolmoy (referring to 
éfecpydopueda in the previous line) xaxov ré5e. Phoen. 1336. 

182. ods Wuyas, for genit. cf. 156 n. 

183. Sapdv: this, the Doric form, is alone found in Trag.: so too 
xuvayds, dradds etc. (Pors. on Or. 26): cf. Rutherford, New Phrynichus, 
p- 496. 

184. BSepalvo rl mor’ dvarréves = Seualyw, dropodca 6 rt dvacrévers. 
For rl=6 14, cf. Soph. Aj. 794 dare uw’ ddivew (= deloacay dmopetv) rl pis. 
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188. odatat oe cvvre(ver, ‘is bent upon thy sacrifice.’ 

192. Gpéyapra Kakxov, cf. Hipp. 849 gilda yuvaxov: infr. 716 
kardpar’ dvdpav. 

195. ‘that a decree concerning thy life has been made by vote of 
the Greeks’ is a somewhat vague statement to come after the plain 
words of 188—190: some editors transpose the lines, 

199. av, in addition to thy previous woes. 

202. ‘thou hast me now no more, no more, thy child, to share in 
wretchedness the bondage of thy wretched age.’ 

205. okipvov ovpiOpérray, cf. Or. 1493 Bdxxar oxdpvor év yeporv 
épelay Evvnpracay. 

206. SeAala Se.ralay, ‘woe is me! woe is thee!’ 

207. XEeipos avaptacray, cf. supr. go. 

210. her marriage will be with the shades: cf. her lament infr. 416. 

211. Gov, sc. rdv lor, 

213. ‘my life, all misery and insult, I weep not after, but the 
better lot, to die, has fallen to me.’ 

214. petrakAalouat, ‘pursue with lamentation’; the force of wera- 
seen in perépxouas: others take pera- here of succession, ‘lament in 
turn,’ and compare peracrévw, Med. 996. 

216. Kal pry, introducing the new person: Hipp. 899 wal uhv 85” 
airds mais ods els xatpby wdpa|‘Imméduros: Soph. Ant. 526, 1180: 
O. C. 549: Eur. Andr. 515 kal yy d€d0pxa révde Undéa wédas | orovdy 
T.Oévra Setpo ynpaidv wéda. 

219.  Wydov KpavOcioay, cf. Aesch. Supp. 942 rowade Snudmrpaxtos 
éx whrews ula | Yipos xéxpavrac: Eur. Andr. 1273. 

220. &o§’ "Ayatots «.7.A. This is framed on the analogy of an 
Athenian ynj¢iopa: notice its blunt, businesslike wording. 

221. opOdv yop’, cf. 37 n. 

223. emordrns érécry: such repetition was not disagreeable to 
Greek ears: it is akin to expressions like dpapety Spéduov etc. 

224. vTovSe—pointing towards Achilles’ tomb. 

225. ole’ ovw 3 Spacov; ‘dost thou know, what thou must do?’ 
The Greek imperative can be used in subordinate clauses: cf. Thompson 
Gr. Synt. p. 137, Hadley Gr. Gr. § 875: and by all means Jebb’s note 
on Soph. O. T. 543. 

pir’ droomac@ys Bla, ‘do not make force necessary to take her 
from thee.’ Verbs of depriving take a double accusative (cf. Thompson 
Gr. Synt. p. 72), e.g. Soph. O. C. 866 és pw’, @ Kdxiore, Yrddv Supe 
dwoomwdcas «.7.A.: in the passive construction one accus. becomes the 
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subject: so here, active, 4 dmoomdcys we Thy Ovyarépa: passive, uy 
anocmracbns Thy Ovyarépa. 

227. ‘recognize what strength you have,’ i.e. how little. 

228. ov introduces a remark of a proverbial nature, cf. Soph. Aj. 
1350 Tév To TUpavvov evoeBeiv ob Pgddiov. 

231. Kdywy’, I too, as well as my husband and children. 

dp’ ovK Uvnokov ov pe xpyv Gavetv, ‘I did not, as now I know 
(dpa), die, where I should have died,’ i.e. in Troy: cf. for sense of dpa, 
Hipp. 359. 

232. Strws 6po kakoy «.T.A.: this is the dyav péyas of 229. 

234—237. The literal translation seems to be, ‘if it is permitted to 
a slave to put to a freeman such questions as are not offensive nor 
calculated to wound his feelings, then it is fitting for an answer to have 
been given by you, and for me, who put the questions, to listen.’ 
Hecuba asks in a somewhat roundabout fashion, ‘if I ask you, meaning 
no Offence, certain questions, will you reply to them?’ It is possible 
that ef, 1. 234, means ‘whether’: in that case the sense would be, ‘it is 
for you to say, for me to acquiesce in your decision, whether I a slave 
may ask you certain questions.’ 

235. KapdSlas Syxtypia: ‘the genitive is used with adjectives of 
transitive action, where the corresponding verbs would have the accusa- 
tive.” Hadley Gr. Gr. § 7544: so dyiuadys ddixlas, ‘late in learning 
injustice.’ 

237. Tovs épwravtas: when persons speak of themselves in the 
plural instead of the singular (using zwe for 7), even though a woman be 
speaking, the masculine plural is used. Cf. Soph. El. 399 ecovped’, 
el xpj, Tarpl Tiuwpovpevor (Electra is speaking). 

238. Xpovov, emphatic: ‘mere ‘ime I do not grudge’: for the 
genit. cf. H. F. 333 od @ovw wérrwy. 

239. Cf. Hom. Od. iv. 244 sq. atdrév pu mArnynow deel yor 
daudacas, | omeipa xdk’ (rags) dud’ Wuoror Baday, olkie eouxws, | dvdpav 
duvopevéwy karédu médw evpvayuav. Eur. (?) Rhes. 710 sq. &8a kal 
mdpos | kara wordy, Uradpov dup’ Exwv, | paxoddrw arorg muKacbels. 
Odysseus disguised as a beggar made his way as a spy into Troy, xara 
dé ppdvw (information) jyaye rod}. 

242. adKkpas kapSlas, the mere surface of the heart, cf. Aesch. Ag. 
805 viv 5 ov dm’ Axpas ppevds x.7.A. ‘it lies deep-printed in my 
heart.’ 

243. Cf. Od. iv. 250 éym (Helen) 5é pu ofn dvéyrwv rotov ébvra. 
Eur. makes her share the secret with Hecuba. 
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246. év@aveiy, ‘become numb with holding.’ 

247. Sotdos dy eds rére, as I now am yours. 

254. ‘yours is a thankless generation, who yearn with striving for 
the honours of the demagogue.’ 

255. ‘nor be ye friends of mine, who etc.’ The poet here is 
looking at contemporary politics, and lamenting the growing influence 
of that product of democracy, the trained speaker (/:}rwp), whose only 
aim is self-advancement, and who does not hesitate to desert the friend, 
to whose help he perhaps owes everything, if he may thereby improve 
his position with his patrons and audience, the mob. Odysseus, 
deserting in her need Hecuba, who had preserved his life, serves as his 
text. If we wish to grasp Eur.’s position with regard to this class of 
his contemporaries, the following passages are noteworthy: Or. 893 sqq., 
Hipp. 488 sqq., Bacch. 269 sqq., Supp. 421 sqq. 

258. But even adopting for the moment this standard, what clever 
subtlety can you devise for condemning this child to death? what 
specious pretext can you adduce? Not the necessity of human sacrifice 
certainly on an altar intended for oxen. Does Achilles’ blood call for 
the blood of those who brought about his death? Then Helen, not the 
guiltless Polyxena, should be the victim. She too is fairest of the 
captives, if beauty be an object.. So much for the mere justice of the 
case. But think further, how great a claim I have on your personal 
gratitude. Once you were my suppliant: now I am yours: shall it go 
for nothing, that I saved your life? This child is all I have left to me 
in the wide world: spare her: it becomes the possessors of power to set 
due limits to its exercise, to reflect that it is fleeting: one day brought 
me low, and may you. This is the day of your might: if you do but 
ask a boon of the Greeks, you will obtain it: so prevailing is the 
petition of the powerful. 

260. 70 xpyv, a shortened form either of the infin. xpjvac (cf. (Hv, 
dyjjv), or of the partic. xpedy. In Eur. H. F. 828 1d xphv ww etéowser, 
we meet the same difficulty. Nauck would in both passages read 70 x7. 
Philologically xpjv may be a regular infinitive: xpj-ev =xpqy, as Aéye-ev 
=)éyeu. 

263. ls trv" is emphatic, ‘is Achilles acting justly in aiming 
(metaphor from a bow) death at Polyxena?’ 

264. Sy’, she at any rate, whatever others may have done. 

265. tddw mporddypara: cf. supr. 41. xpiv=éxpiv, imperf. It 
would appear that xp%v=xp} qv, and that é- is due to the origin of the 
word being forgotten, and its consequent treatment as an ordinary 
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imperfect: its accentuation éxpjv (éxpyv would be natural, if it were an 
augmented tense) favours this view. 

268. obx npav r65¢, lit. ‘this requirement is not found with us,’ i.e. 
Polyxena speaking through her advocate Hecuba. 

270. ovdty \ooov= ‘far more,’ an instance of litotes. This figure 
of speech was a favourite one with the Greeks, who were in the habit 
of emphasizing a case by intentionally understating it. 

271. dptd\AdoPar is to contend with a person: the kind of contest 
may be added as a cognate accusative, e.g. Plat. Legg. 833 A dusAaoba 
orddvov: Eur. Hel. 546 o@, rhy dpeyua dewov nuadAnuevny | rouBou ‘mt 
kpnmida, ‘who hast contended with me in a desperate effort to reach the 
tomb,’ i.e. to reach it before I could reach you: Hel. 164 motov dpsAdadG 
yéov; lit. ‘in what competition of lamentation am I to engage’ in order 
to éxpress myself adequately: so here, ‘his claims based on strict justice 
(cf. évdixws, 263) I contend with in this argument,’ i.e. I bring this 
argument against them. So Hipp. 971 rl ratra gots dyudrAGuai Adyos ; 
Tw dixaly, ‘strict justice,’ is opposed to & dvridodvat Set ce, ‘the personal 
claim I have on you.’ 

274. mpoomttywy, ‘in your supplication.’ 

275. av0-, ‘in my turn.’ 

276. amare, ‘demand as my due.’ Cf. L. and S.s.v. drodldwus 
I. 1: so in Latin, reddo. 

277. Gmoomdons...ktayynte: the first is the work of Odysseus 
alone: the latter of the Greeks generally, who had voted for the sacrifice. 

281. Porson quotes from a fragment of Eur. d\W’ n5e uw’ éféowoer* 
noe por Tpopds | wrjrnp ddeAGy Suwts dyKupa oréyn: cf. too Soph. Aj. 518 
rls d47’ euot yévar’ av dyvrt ood warpls; | tls moGros; Ov. Her. iii. 52 
tu dominus, tu vir, tu mihi frater eras: and the touching appeal of 
Andromache, II. vi. 429°Exvop, drap o¥ pol éoot warnp kal mérvia wTHp 
| 75 kaclyvnros, ob Sé por Oadrepds wapaxolrns. 

284. Kdyw ydp i, sc. evTux7}s. 

285. On double accus. cf. 225 n. 

288. mapny. mapnyopety is Ion. and Trag.: mapauvOetr@a Attic. 
‘Counsel them soothingly, and say it is held shameful etc.’ 

9ovos, sc. éori=it is an invidious thing to do. 

291. &év tpiv, in Greece: cf, Dem. c. Mid. § 46 Kay els So0dov 
UBploy ris, duolws ESwxev 6 vomobérns Urép TovTov ypagiy* ob yap dors 6 
mdoxwy wero detv oxoreiv, AMAA 7d Tpaypua dmotdy TL Td yryvomevor, 

203. Kav Kakas Aéyys, ‘even if you speak in a bad cause’ or ‘a 
cause which most of your hearers think bad’ (Paley): it may be how- 
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ever that xax®s means ‘haltingly.’ So Tro. 914. These lines are 
translated by Ennius, Aaec tu etsi pervorse dices, facile Achivos flexeris; 
| xam opulenti quom loquontur pariter atque ignobiles, | eadem dicta 
éademque oratio aequa non aeque valet. 

295. Tav Soxovvrey, sc. elval m1, ‘men of position.’ Plat. Gorg. 
472A, Euthyd. 303 C r&v ceuyav cal Soxovvrwy Tt elvac: cf. Pind. Nem. 
vii. 30 GAAd Kowdv yap Epxerar| kd "Alda, wéce 5° dddknrov & xal 
Soxéovra. Cf. 6 Exwy, ‘rich.’ 

296. ovrw oreppds, Aris K.T.A., cf. Hel. sor dnp yap ovdels de 
BdpBapos ppévas | bs dvou’ dxovcas Trovpdy ob Swoe Bopdy. 

297. paxpey, prob. ‘loud,’ like Hom. paxpdy dureiv: lit. ‘so as to 
be heard afar.’ 

298. é&Bddor Sdxpv, a favourite phrase with Eur., who uses it very 
frequently, e.g. I. A. 451, 477, Ion 924, Hel. 957, 1563, H. F. 1356. 
It occurs in Hom, Od. 19. 362. Neither Soph. nor Aesch. I believe 
employs it. ; 

299. T@ Gvpouvpéve, ‘through anger.’ For the neut. partic. used in 
an abstract sense, where the infin. would be usual, cf. Soph. Phil. 675 
Td yap | vorotv wobet oe ovprapacrdrny daPeiv. Thuc. i. 36 7d deduds, 
vii. 68 7d @upovpmevov THs yvwuns, i. 142 7d wh uedrerGw (failure to practise). 
This use is specially frequent in Thuc. Antiphon too (118, 16) has 7d 

" Oupotpevov THs yvouns. . 

300. ‘ovwd, ‘consider.’ 

301. TO Gov vwpa, ‘you personally.’ 

305. onv tatSa Sotva: oddyiov, in apposition to da, supr. 303. 
a elrov means ‘the suggestion I made.’ 

306. Hecuba, in the corresponding part of her speech, had brought 
a charge of ingratitude against Odysseus and selfish politicians generally 
(254 dxdpiotov dpadv onépua x.7.d.). Here Odysseus retorts: the real 
ingratitude, an ingratitude which is a source of weakness in a state, is 
the failure to duly recompense deserving citizens: ‘if we fail to grant 
Achilles his request, we shall be no better than you barbarians (inf. 327), 
and Greece, if she resembles you in. this respect, will also resemble you 
in her decay (330).’ 

308. dépytar. péperda: is used of carrying off a prize. II. xxiii’ 
663 avrap 6 vixnOels Sémas olcerar dupixdweddov, ix. 127 and very 
frequently. Herod. i. 31 doxéwy wdyxv Sevrepeta oloecdar * win second 
place.’ Soph. O. T. 500 wdyris wAéov 7) yw péperat. 

309. piv dgios tyHs, ‘worthy of honour at our hands’: cf. Alc. 
433 dtla dé wor | rewfs: Ar. Ach. 633 ¢yoly 5” elvas oANaY dyadav A£cos 
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iuiv 6 ronryns. Akin is the use of the dat. with déyouac: cf. Hom. II. 
i. 186 5éfa7d ol oxAwrpov warpwiov: infr. 535 défar Xods yor (SO Porson) 
rdade xndnrnplovs: Aesch. Cho. 762 ’Opéorny éfedetduny marpl. 

310. ‘who died for Hellas nobly as man may’ (Way). Notice 
the emphatic position of dv%p. 

311. BAé€rovwtt, ‘alive,’ cf. 295 n. 

be xpwperO’, ‘treat as a friend.’ 

317—320. ‘in life I can be content with little, but I would have my 
tomb honoured after death.’ 

319. aktovpevov, absol. ‘honoured.’ Cf. Thuc. v. 16. 3 BovAdpevos, 
év @ dwabhs nv kal niwodro, Siacdcacba Thy evrvxlav: Aesch. Ag. 903 
rovoiadé rol vw dtd mpoopbéyuacow: Eur. Or. 1210 byevalouiy découpév. 
a. is predicate. dpac@at, ‘be seen to be.’ 

320. Tov éyov, emphatic. ‘I should wish my tomb to be honoured, 
and therefore I am anxious to honour the tomb of another.’ Cf. the 
Sophoclean Odysseus in Aj. 1365 urging the burial of Ajax, his enemy, 
kal yap avros év045" YEouat. 

Sid praxpod, ‘lasting.’ The usual meaning would be ‘after a long 
interval.’ It is possible so to take it here: xdpis was not his in life, 
but came after death, 5:4 uaxpod, i.e. delayed. 

323. Ypatar, supr. 274.- The use of 76é, ‘and,’ is rare in tragedy, 
but it occurs ten times in Aesch., twice in Soph., and twice in Eur. 
(here and H. F. 30). oé@ev is out of place. mpeoBidra:, masc. 

327. dpaGla signifies ‘the absence of training or discipline, and the 
condition which this absence produces.’ Verrall on Med. 223. Thus 
it is naturally to be expected in BdpSapo, the point of the present 
passage. 

For épdetv, ‘incur the reproach of,’ cf. Soph. Ant. 1028 av@adla rot 
oxadrnr’ dprtoxdver. dpdoxdvew means to bring on oneself some 
disadvantage, e.g. BAdBnv, or the reputation for some bad quality 
(expressed by the zame of the quality simply), e.g. nwplav, dvoulav, 
detAlav, Kkaklay. 

328. ot BdpBapor, nom. for voc., Hadley Gr. Gr. § 707. 

330. S dv=so that, in that case. Both ds and ds 4 in final 
clauses are extremely rare in Attic prose. For the sense, cf. supr. 306 n. 

332. 1d SovdAoyv, ‘slavery,’ cf. Ion 556 éxmede’-yapuev 7d So0dov. 

333- Todpa, ‘endures,’ cf. supr. 326. xp» of what is right )( de7 of 
what is expedient. 

335. pany piOyres, cf. Med. 1404 udrny Eros Eppirrat. 

337- ‘as from nightingale’s throat, pour forth each various strain of 
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supplication.’ In the Greek, Polyxena is compared to the nightingale’s 
throat, not the nightingale: cf. xduat xaplrecow dpota, Il. xvii. 51. 
For the sad and varied song of the nightingale, cf. the beautiful lines in 
Od. xix. 518 ws 8 dre...xAwpyls dnddv | caddy deldgow Eapos véov 
lorapévoto | Sevdpéwv év merddorot xabefouevn muxiwotow, | 4 Te Sapa 
Tpwrdoa xéec rotunxéa Pwviy, | watd’ dropupouévy. 

340. mpddaciy, ‘plea.’ The Scholiast explains it=d@opunv rov 
wel@ew, ‘a starting-place for persuasion.’ 

345- Tov éuov is hard to translate literally: rendered freely the 
sense is ‘I invoke not Zeus, the suppliant’s help, so thou art safe from 


348. diddsuxos, cf. supr. 315. 

349- Sei, cf. supr. 333 n. 

350. ‘this was the first element in my life.’ 

351. éAmiSwv Kadov bo, ‘with fair hope’: for id, of accom- 
panying circumstances, cf. Hipp. 1299 ws Um’ edxdelas Odvy, ‘with 
honour’: H. F. 289 war’ ov dvexrdv decXlas Oaveiv two, ‘with cowardice’: 
Ar. Ach. roor rlvew urd cadmeyyos. 

352. ‘causing no small contention for my hand, to whose hearth 
and home I am to come.’ dos is honourable rivalry. yduwr, 
objective genit., Thompson Gr. Synt. § 98. 

353. &xovea, ‘causing’: éxew sometimes almost=mapéxew. The 
shade of meaning is not difficult to catch, as to be in possession of a thing 
implies the ability to offer or present it to the attention of another: cf. 
Thue. ii. 41 uévy (Athens) odre TH wodeulp eredOdvre dyavdxrynow Exel 
Ug’ olwv kaxowaGe?, ‘contains no grounds for indignation at the thought 
of being conquered by so unworthy a foe’: iv. 1 épavres mpooBoryv Exov 
7d xwpiov ris Zicedas, ‘affording an approach.’ 

do(Eopat, the future here and infr. 360 dvioera is due to the vivid 
mental realising of the situation by the speaker. 

355. pera, with dat. ‘among’: poet. and somewhat rare, cf. Eur. 
fr. 362 (Erechtheus). 26 ddd’ euoly’ torw réxva | a kal paxorro kal mer’ 
dvipdow mpéwor: Il. xxiv. 258° Exropa és Oeds éoxe wer dvdpdow. 

356. ‘peer of the gods in all beside, save only in my mortality.’ 
Before wAhv understand rdyra. 

358. épav rl@now, ‘makes me to desire,’ cf. Med. 718 maldwy yovds 
| oxetpal ce Ojow. 

ov elw0ds dv. For the double partic. Porson compares Ar. Ran. 721 
otre yap Totraaw obow ob KexiBdnrevpevocs. 

359. «pov ppévas, ‘cruel-hearted.’ dermordv...do71s, ‘when the 
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antecedent is plural, the relative is sometimes singular, referring to an 
individual of the number. Plat. Rep. 566 D domdfera wdyras, g dy 
nepituyxdvy.’ Hadley Gr. Gr. § 629b. 

361. Cf. the very similar passage, Tro. 490 (Hecuba speaks) dovAn 
yuvhy ypats ‘EANGS’ elcadltoua. | a 5° éorl yipe THs" dovupoparara, | 
rovros we mpocOjaovow, n Oupdv Adrpw | KAGZdas Purdocev, Thy Texodcay 
"Exropa, | 7 otromoceiv, K.T.D. 

365. AS 357—364 answers 349) 350, so 365, 6 answers 351—353- 
Notice the contempt implied by zodev. 

366. xpavet, ‘will pollute.’ As slaves were incapable of legitimate 
marriage, Polyxena regards connection with one as mere defilement. 

367. Polyxena dismisses with horror the prospect of such an union, 
and announces her intention of becoming the bride of Hades (“Acéy 
mportieta’ éudv déuas), 

éXevOépwv, she regards herself as still free, in comparison with the 
slavery she has just depicted: cf. Aesch. Ag. 328 ovxér’, é& €devdépou | 
dépys drowmwtovor pirtdrwv udpov. adlnu’ is used of voluntary action. 

372. prrep, od 8°. This order of words is regular. ‘When we 
suddenly turn our conversation from one person to another, the order is 
first the name, then the pronoun, and third the particle 6é,’ is Porson’s 
note on Or. 614. Cf. Soph. El. 150 NudBa, oé 5’ Sywye véuw Gedy: infr. 
1287, and very frequently. 

373. py must be understood before Aéyousa: cf. Soph. Phil. 771 
épleuat | (ure) éxdvra par’ dxovra pire Tw Téxvy | Kelvots wePetvar Tatra: 
Ant. 267: Ar. Av. 695. ouuBovdou, ‘join with me in wishing for death’ 
not only for me, but for yourself; cf. infr. 391. 

374. pry Kar’ dflav, for uh, cf. Hadley Gr. Gr. 1027. 

377- paddov evtuxéorepos, cf. Hipp. 485 madXov adyiwy: Aesch. 
Supp. 673: Soph. Ant. 1210. 

379. ‘a marvellous stamp and of credit among men is it to come of 
a good stock, and the glory of high birth becometh more and more 
glorious for those whose life is worthy of their lineage.’ 

X@paktip and érlonpos, metaphor from coining: cf. Med. 519. 

The meaning of dewds is well shown by the opening words of the 
chorus in Soph. Antig. 331 moA\d Ta Sead xovdev dvOpwrou Sewbrepov 
méXet, ‘wonders are many, and none is more wonderful than man,’ Jebb. 

380. xKdal peifov tpxerar, cf. Soph. Phil. 259 4 5° éuy vdcos | det 
TéOnre Kaml peitov Upxerat. 


382. ‘well hast thou spoken, daughter, well: but in that word lies 
bitter grieving.’ 
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384. Woyov, of neglecting the dead hero. 

387. Kevretre, ‘stab,’ cf. infr. 1162.. 

388. Homer gives no account of Achilles’ death, though the dying 
Hector (Il. xxii. 359) prophesies of that day dre xév oe Idpis xal boiBos 
"Arddrdwy | EcOddv é6v7’ ddéowow évl Tearjor rUAnow. The later accounts 
of the manner of his death vary greatly. 

389. & yepasd, emphatic: almost=r7yw yepacdv. 

391. @AAd: ‘after a conditional clause expressed or implied, é\\d 
is often to be rendered ‘at least’: Soph. fr. 855 ef oma doddov, AAN’ 6 
vous éevGepos: El. 41m ovyyévecé yy’ adda viv, ‘help me (if not 
before) now at least.” Hadley Gr. Gr. 1046. 2a. Here the implied 
condition is ‘if you will not accept me as a substitute for my daughter.’ 

395- pdt rov8’ dde(Aopev: although in this expression od should 
logically be the negative employed, the phrase as a whole is felt to 
express a wish, and hence uw is used: cf. Soph. Phil. 969 pjror’ wpedov 
Aurety | rhv Zxtpov: Hadley Gr. Gr. § 871 4. 

tév5', sc. Odvarov, that of Polyxena. 

397- Odysseus resents the use of the word dvayxn by a slave, and 
its application to his own action. For the partic. xexrnuévos after a 
verb of knowing, cf. Thompson Gr. Synt. § 167: for the nomin. § 165.2. 

398. ‘I will cling fast to her, I the ivy, she the oak.’ For the 
double comparison cf. Tro. 147 udrnp 5’ ws tts mravots KAayyar | dpyow 
drws eaptw ys émrota=‘like’: cf. Soph. O. T. 915 005’, dxot’ dvi | 
évvous, TA Kawa Tots mada Texpalperau. 

400. OS, i.e. fof ws: cf. Med. 609 ws od xpwoduar ravdé co Td 
whelova: the construction ‘expresses a point resolved and certain.’ 
Andr. 587. 

40I- GAN’ ov8’ yd pv K.7.A., ‘ay, but I will not etc.’ Cf. Soph. 
O. C. 28 ddd’ dort why olknrés, ‘nay, inhabited it surely is.” dAAd why 
is the recognized phrase to introduce the second hom of a di- 
lemma. 

403. ‘ToKxevo.w: the plural is used for the singular to give a more 
general meaning to the expression: in English we should say ‘be 
indulgent to @ parent.’ In the next line too xparovot refers to 
Odysseus alone. 

406. yépovra xpara: for yépww as adj. cf. Soph. O. C. 1259 yépwr 
xlvos: Theocr. vii. 17 yépwv wéwdos: H. F. 26 yépwv Abyos: ,dpros 
veaylas is found in Ar. Lys. 1207. So in Latin anus charta, Cat. Ixviii. 46. 

407. dexnpovycat, ‘be put to open shame’: a prose word, not 
found in Aesch. or Soph. For éx=v7o, cf. supr. 24 n. 
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408. pry ov ye dlandientis est, says Valckenaer on Phoen. 535 ‘do 
not, I beg you.’ Cf. Bacch. 951: Ion 1334: Ar. Lys. 189. 

410. ‘and let me lay my cheek on thine.’ mpooBareiv after és, 
which also governs xépa. 

411, 412. These two lines occur also in Alc. 208, 209. 

416. lit. ‘without the husband, without the marriage-song, which 
I ought to have obtained.’ dy has for antecedent the nouns (understood) 
contained in the adjectives dvuppos dvupévaros. For the genit. after 
adjectives compounded with a-privative, cf. Hadley Gr. Gri§ Fer. 
Cf. Thuc. ii. 65. 5 ddwpbraros xpnudrwv (of Pericles): Soph. O. C. 49 
uA Ww ariudons, Gv ce mpoorpémw ppdoat. 

417. ‘wretched art thou, my child, but all-wretched I.’ 46Xla is 
far the stronger word. 

419. ‘tot tekeutyow Blov; lit. ‘whither shall I take my life and 
end it?’ Cf. Soph. O. C. 476 73 5’ &Oev mot rerXeurAoal we xph; 2274 
5 vrésxeo rot xarabjoes; ‘to what fulfilment wilt thou bring thy 
promise?’ Thuc. iii. 104. § éredeira és rade 7a %rn, ‘he proceeded 
to these lines, and then stopped.’ In Prose reXevraGy is intrans. This 
line is in answer to the preceding one, in which Polyxena lamented her 
impending separation from her mother. Hecuba replies with a wish, 
expressed in question form, that she too might find death. 

421. Euripides seems here to assign to Hecuba the credit which 
should belong to Priam only. In II. xxiv. 495 Priam laments revr#- 
KovTd po. noav, 67’ #ArAvOov vles "Axa: | évveaxaldexa pév poe lis x 
yndvos (one wife, Hecuba) joav, | rods 5’ AdXovus poe Erixrov évi weydpoce 
yuwaixes. Theocr. xv. 139 006’ “Exrwp ‘ExdSas 6 yepalraros elxate 
maldwv. Probably however Hecuba regards them all as having formed 
one family, of which she was the head. dupopor réxvwy, cf. Med. 1395 
orelxw, Sicodv y’ duopos Téxvwv, 

424. otépva. Homer never uses this word of a woman’s breasts, 
though it is‘commonly found in that sense in Trag. o7épvov and 
o7700s (which latter word Homer uses of men and women) are wider 
terms than paorés, which denotes a single breast (generally of a woman). 
Correctly rendered by Mr Way, ‘O bosom, breasts that sweetly nur- 
tured me.’ 

426. Cassandra was her last surviving sister. éuol, ethic dat.: cf. 
Phoen. 618 ufrep, dd\Ad pol ou xalpe. 

427. ‘others fare well—not for thy mother this.’ Way. 

428. Cf. 328n. xdows, a poet. word, not used by Homer, except 
in the compound form kaglyryros. 
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431. ‘dead am I of sorrow, before dead indeed.’ 

432. She desires Odysseus to cover her head, that no one may see 
the traces of her tears. 

433. éxrémxa, ‘I am melted’: xapdlav, accus. of respect. éxr7jxw 
trans. 

435- As Odysseus prepares to muffle and lead her away, she calls 
upon the sun, whose light she is so soon to lose. 

436. ‘except for such time as I am going between this spot and the 
place of sacrifice at Achilles’ pyre.’ gous xal wupas’Ax:ANéws together 
form one idea, ‘sacrifice at Achilles’ pyre.’ weratd tidous x.7.d.: for 
this use of werag’, where one only of the two points, between which 
extension is indicated, is expressed, cf. Aesch. Cho. 63 ra 8’ év werarxuly 
(distance between) oxérov (supply xat ¢dous) : Soph. O. C. 290 ra de | 
peratd Tovrou (between the present time and an expected event) pndapas 
yiyvou kaxés: Ar. Av. 187 év-péow dip éore vis (kal odpavod). 

438. mpodrclrw, intr. ‘I swoon.’ Cf. Thuc. vii. 75. 3 (of the 
retreat of the Athenians from Syracuse) e€ ry 658 mpodlroe 7 pon 
kal 7d oG@pua, ovK dvev drXlyw émBecacudy kal oluwyns brodermbpevor 
x.7.. These three broken lines are the mother’s last utterances in the 
agony of separation from her child, culminating in the drwrSuny, plrae 
which she cries, as she turns from the disappearing figure of Polyxena 
to seek the sympathy of her fellow-slaves. Then, in frenzied and 
impotent desire for vengeance, she curses the ‘Spartan woman,’ who 
is the source of all her sorrows. Nothing surely could be more artistic, 
more consistent with the vengeful Oriental character, which Euripides 
draws so clearly in the latter part of the play, than this last touch: and 
yet ‘damnavit Hartungius, choro tribuit Hermannus.’ 

441. s, ‘thus,’ i.e. led off, like Polyxena, to death. The use of 
ws for ofrws is rare-in Attic Greek except in certain phrases (xal ws, 
ov’ Ws), but it occurs in Aesch. Ag. 930 ef mdvta 3’ us epdooom’ dy, 
evOapois éyw. Thuc. iii. 37 (speech of Cleon) s ob» xpi Kal Tas 
TOWUVTAS K.T.A. 

443. ‘Edévyv...ere. For the pun, cf. Aesch. Ag. 689 7ls mor’ 
dvouatey wd’ és 7d wav érynripws... Edévav; érel mperdvtws édévaus, 
Bravdpos, éhéwrokis, ef Tov dBporluwy mpoxadruypdrwv Erdevoe x.7.d. 
Eur. Tro. 890 Hecuba says alv@ oe, Mevéda’, el xreve’s Sduapra ayy. | 
dpav 3& rhvde pedye, uh o° Ap wbOy. | alpet yap dvdpav oupar’, eEapet 
mbrets | wlumpnos 3° olxous. The close parallel afforded by the lines in 
the Troades to this passage is noticeable. Plato was addicted to 
punning: cf. Symp. 198 c Topylou xepadiy dewod yew: Apol. 25 C 
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adda ydp, & MéAgre, capds dwopalves thy cavrod duédecav. At the 
conclusion of these lines Hecuba falls insensible. 

444. The metre of this chorus is glyconic; the rhythm is founded 
on the trochee (~~), but admits of very free construction. 

The stage is now clear, save for the prostrate form of Hecuba, and 
the chorus mark the end of the first act by singing the first staszmon: 
at its conclusion the sacrifice is supposed to have been completed, and 
Talthybius arrives to give a description of the scene. They speculate 
in what Grecian land fate has fixed the place of their slavery, whether 
on the northern mainland, or one of the islands of the Aegean, or in 
Pallas’ city of. Athens: then with a brief lament the ode concludes. The 
parallel chorus, Tro. 197—234, should be carefully read with this one: 
there, as here, Talthybius appears at the finish of the ode, and 
announces to Hecuba among other things the sacrifice of Polyxena: 
eVdaiudvite maida ote éxet adds. It must be borne in mind that the 
Hecuba is the earlier play by eight or ten years. 

movTids, this form of the femin.'of méy7ios is found here and twice 
in Pindar. 

446. Q@ods dxdrovs: the adjective is not picturesque merely, for 
dxarot or akdtia were small fast-sailing boats, popular with pirates 
(cf. Thuc. iv. 67): holding, Strabo tells us, from 25 to 30 men: large 
merchant vessels sometimes carried an Gxaros on board. They were at 
any rate small boats, and not particularly adapted, one would think, for 
the conveyance of a number of females. (They were not meAayodpo- 
povoa, Etym. M. s.v.) 

olSpa Aluvas, ‘swelling waste of waters.’ The same expression 
occurs in a line of Sophocles (fr. 423), introduced by Aristophanes into 
the Aves (1337). 

448. Sovdéavvos is drat Neydpuevov. Cf. dearbouvos supr. 99: 

449. netic’, cf. supr. 360: this passive aorist is rare, and does not 
occur elsewhere in Trag., though Thuc. (i. 123) uses it. 

450. AwplSos alas. Eur. no doubt refers to the Dorian settlements 
in the Peloponnese, and is thereby guilty of an anachronism, as Dorians 
are only once mentioned in the Homeric poems (Od. xix. 177) and then 
as a tribe in Crete. Achaeans at that early time dwelt in what was 
. destined to become the heritage of the then obscure tribe, whose home 
was north of the Corinthian gulf. (Doris proper had no sea-board.) 

451. POid80s. Achaia Phthiotis, the home of Achilles and the 
original nursery of the Hellenes : by ‘EAAds Homer always understands 
this district: cf. Il. ii. 683, 4: ix. 395. 
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454. ‘AmSavov. It is probable that Eur. means the Enipeus, 
which, rising in Mt Othrys, flows northward through Achaia Phthiotis 
and the plain of Thessaly, and falls into the Peneus shortly after 
receiving the waters of the Apidanus, a tributary which runs parallel 
with it through most of Thessaly. The two streams are frequently 
confused. Cf. Bacch. §72 Avdlay (the river Lydias) re rdv ras ebdat- 
Hovlas | Bporois é\Boddrav, warépa re, | rdv ExAvoy etimmov xadpav dace | 
xahMorocot Acwalvew. The plain of Thessaly was the richest pasture- 
land in Greece, and supported the flocks and herds, which formed the 
wealth of a powerful aristocracy, who, but for mutual jealousy, might 
have been a great influence in Greece: cf. Theocr. xvi. 36 moddol dé 
Zeomddacow éavvduevar worl caxovs | udoxor adv Kepayow euveioayro 
Bdecor.. The Scopadae of Krannon, like the Aleuadae of Larissa, were 
a powerful family of this haughty and luxurious aristocracy. 

455. vwarwv...tv0a (458), ‘to that one of the islands, where’ etc. 

456. tddatvay, the accusatives follow mopevcets, 1. 447. 

The island of Delos, to which reference is made in these lines, was 
one of the holy places of Greece: for here Leto, pursued by the jealousy 
of Hera, found a resting-place, where she might give birth to Apollo 
and Artemis. The island, which, once floating, was fixed by Zeus for 
the reception of Leto, was little more,than a rock, rising in Mt Cynthus 
to a height of 500 feet, and not more than 5 miles in circumference. It 
became the centre of the worship of Apollo, and there every fifth year 
from early times were celebrated the Delia, a festival at which the 
Ionians of the islands and the neighbouring coasts assembled to do 
honour to their 6eds warpwos. After falling into desuetude, the Delia 
were restored by the Athenians in 426 B.C., and the island purified. 
(Thuc. v. 1 tells us that the completion of the purification consisted in 
the deportation of the inhabitants: this took place in 422 B.c.) At the 
time of the production of the Hecuba (425 B.C. probably), this revival 
would be fresh in men’s memories, and suggested to Eur. no doubt the 
mention of the island in this place. 

458. Tradition said that Leto, when giving birth to Apollo, sup- 
ported herself by grasping a palm tree, which henceforth became sacred 
to her offspring. Cf. Hymn. ad Ap. 118: Theogn. 929 Poife dvag, dre 
pév oe Gea réxe wbrvia Antes, | polvixos padwas xepoly épayapevn, K.T.X. 
The Delians maintained in Cicero’s time that the original palm tree was 
still to be seen. (Cic. de Iegg. i. 1.2.) Cf. Homer Od. vi. 162 where 
Odysseus likens Nausicaa to the young palm tree growing in Apollo’s 
shrine in Delos. The palm tree was not found in Greece. 
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460. Aarot pldq, probably dative after dvécxe, ‘for the service of 
dear Leto’: then &yadua wWdivos Alas is in apposition to mrépOous, ‘the 
pride of her Zeus-born son.’ For @dls (properly ‘ birth-pangs ’)=child, 
cf. Aesch. Ag. 1418 é0vcev abrod ratda, pidrdrny éuol | ddiva. A very 
parallel passage to this is I. T. rog7—1105, where Aatots wdtva plhav 
occurs in connection with the palm, the olive and the bay: both reading 
and interpretation are doubtful, and the parallelism seems to prove little 
more than that mere verbal echoes from former plays often led Eur. to 
the repetition of a phrase in a different sense: cf. infr, 482 n. 

463. The common tradition made Artemis twin-sister of Apollo. 
Many statues of Artemis have been discovered at Delos: nearly all are 
of the archaic type, completely draped, with the hair confined at the 
front by the &umvé (a metal headband, usually assigned to goddesses): 
the later type, while keeping the G&umvé, usually discarded the long 
draperies, and added the quiver and arrows, realising the conception of 
Artemis the Huntress. 

464. ve is wrongly placed: it should follow xpuaéap. 

466. The chief ornament of the Great Panathenaic festival, which 
was celebrated in August, every four years, was the saffron-coloured 
wérdos, newly embroidered by maidens with a representation of the 
battle of the giants (cf. I. T. 224), which was carried sail-wise on a 
ship, supported on wheels, in a magnificent procession from the outer 
Ceramicus to the temple of Athene Polias. (Probably the ship was not 
introduced prominently till the 4th century.) 

467. kadASlhpov: on the seated type of Athene statues, cf. 
Miss Harrison’s Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 
P: 495- 

_ 469. LevEopar waddAovs means of course ‘I shall represent in my em- 
broidery yoked steeds.’ 

473- Opdurvpw, cf. Hipp. 559 Bpovrg dudiripy. The thunderbolt 
is often represented in works of art with tongues of flame above and 
below ; this would rightly be the meaning of du@imupos, dugi- meaning 
‘on both sides,’ mrepi- fon all sides.” 

474. Kowlfe, ‘casteth into the sleep of death’: cf. Hipp. 1387 
ele pe Koiuloee rov Svodaluov” | “Ardov wédawa vixrepbs 7 dvd-yxa. Soph. 
NN percep 

478. Soplxryros “Apyetwv, ‘spear-won prize of the Greeks’: the 
genit. is due to the idea of possession: still the absence of a preposition 
is harsh. 


482. Eur. uses the word @epdmva six times: I. A. 1499 Muxnvatal 
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7 éuai Gepdrvat: Bacch. 1043 Oepdavas rade OnBalas xOovbs: H. F. 370 
IIndrddes Oepdrvai: Tro. 1070 Trav xaradapmopévay ¢abéav Geparvay (of a 
place): Tro. 211 wh yap 5h (€AOomer) Slvav y Evpdra, ray éxOloray 
Gepdrvar ‘Enévas, & 0’ dyrdow Mevédg Sovka. Thus in each case it is to 
be translated ‘dwelling,’ ‘homestead.’ Oepdavy or Oepdrvat was also a 
not uncommon place-name: the best known Oepdavy was in the valley 
of the Eurotas in Sparta, and is made the subject of a play on words in 
the passage from the Troades (211, quoted above). The ode in which 
it occurs is almost identical with the preserit chorus of the Hecuba: and 
that the word is purposely chosen there is certain from the fact that the 
Spartan Therapne stood on Mt Menelaius, which derived its name from 
a temple of Menelaus, where he and Helen were buried. Eur. must 
have had this ode from the Hecuba in his mind, when he wrote the 
chorus in the Troades: it is curious too that Ed’pwas Oepdavay here is 
echoed by Evpdra...0epdrvap there, cf. 460 n. 

483. dAAdgao’, lit. ‘having taken in exchange a dwelling in Europe.’ 
“Avda Oaddous is in apposition to bepdmvay. 

484. 8 wore, ‘erstwhile’: cf. Supp. 1130 omodoo re rrHOos OAlyov 
dvrl cwudrwy | evdoxluwy 54 ror’ év Muxihvais. 

486. Cf.443n. Editors are at pains to explain that Hecuba is on 
her back, because the attendants so placed her, that she might recover 
from her swoon. They might also explain why the attendants failed at 
the same time to loosen her clothing: it is certainly unsuitable for a 
fainting person to be cuyxexAnpuevy (‘tightly muffled’) wém)os. 

488.. ‘What shall I say, O Zeus? Whether that thou regardest 
men, or that idly to no purpose hast thou (with thy fellow-gods) gotten 
thee this so false repute, seeming to be a race of gods indeed?’ I do not 
see sufficient reason for expelling line 490; the poet’s mind passes 
quickly from the mention of one god to the thought of all, so that not ae 
but duds is subject to xexrfjcGa. The piling up of kindred words to 
produce a mass-effect (4AA\ws—pdrnv—yev67) is characteristically Greek. 
doxodvras is emphatic: ‘seeming and seeming only’: a bitter echo of 
détav (489), ‘false reputation.’ 

491. émuorxomety, érloxotos are used specially of tutelary gods. 
Solon 2. 3 (in Hiller’s Auth. Lyr.) roly yap meydOupos érloxomos dBpiuo- 
xdrpn | Taddads ’AOnvaln xelpas trepbev Exet. Pind. Ol. xiv. 4 Xaperes 
"Opxopevod, madarysvwv Muvav éxloxomo. Eur. I. T. 1414: Aesch. 
Eum. 517 ¢00’ Sou,7d dewdv eb | kal ppevdv éxloxoror | det pévew Kab%- 
Mevov. 

493. péy édPlov, cf. Aesch. Prom. 647 d Hey’ eddarpov: the adver- 
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bial use with adjectives is Homeric. It is however found in Herod. and 
Xen. also: cf. Rutherford, New Phryn. p. 28. 

494. dvérrnkev, passive of dvlarnu, ‘make people remove’; e.g. 
Thue. ii. 27 dvéornoav 5é kal Alywiras €& Alylyns’AOnvaioa. So Thuc. i. 
12 érel kal pera 7a Tpwikd 7 ‘EAs ere peravicraré te Kal katyxlfero, 
Wore ph novxdoaca avinOjvar...uddts Te év TOM xpbyw jovxdcaca 7 
"EAAds BeBalws cal odxért dvicrauévyn droxlas étéreuwev. Applied toa 
country it means ‘depopulated.’ So too dvderaros, which is found in 
Poetry, though the verb is confined to Prose (except in this passage). 
avaorarov Sopt is found in Soph. Tr. 240. 

498. aloxpa, ‘vile.’ mepirecetv, common in all Greek=‘ encoun- 
ter’ (evil). 

499- petdporoy, proleptic, ‘from the ground.’ 

501. tls odTOS K.t.A. ‘who art thou there, who’ etc. Cf. Il. x. 82 
tls 5’ obros kara vijas dvd otpardv Epxeat olos | vixra SU dppvainr; 

503. Talthybius in the Il. is Agamemnon’s herald, i, 320: he was 
worshipped in Sparta after his death, and the hereditary heralds at 
Sparta were called Talthybiadae: cf. Herod. vii. 134. Aavatddy is used 
with special reference to his connection with the Argive prince Aga- 
memnon. 

504. méppavros péra, Shaving sent me for you’: cf. Soph. Phil. 
343 7AOby pe wnt moixiioorbrAw péra: cf. infr. 509 peractelywy ce: 
512. 

505. Observe Hecuba’s welcome to the messenger, as she thinks, 
of death. 

506. Soxkovy, acc. absol., cf. supr. 118 n.: lit. ‘it being a resolution 
of the Greeks.” 6éfay would mean ‘it having been resolved by’: the 
present calls attention to the abiding nature of the decree. Cf, Thuc. iii. 
38. 2 kal SijAov SrtA TH A€yew migredcas 7d wdvu Soxody dvrarodhvar ws 
ovK Eyvwora dywvricar’ ay x.7.d. 

507. éykovopev. Homer uses only the partic. pres. of this verb, in 
an adverbial sense= ‘speedily’: in other writers it is only found in im- 
perative sentences. 

511. Otpor, rl AEs ; a Euripidean formula on the receipt of bad 
news: the use of the future implies that the speaker cannot at once 
realise what he hears: cf. infr. 712, 1124: Hipp. 353: Ion 1113: 
Med. 1310. 

512. kaxd, the sad news of her daughter’s death. 

514. tovmlo€ guod ad te attinet. 


515. mos kat vy éempdgtar’; ‘how, tell me, did ye take her life?’ 
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This seems to be the force of xal interrogativis postpositum: cf. inf. 
1066: Alc. 834: Hipp. 92, 1171: Soph. Aj. 1290. 
éxmrpaooety, lit. ‘to finish’: cf. diepyaterOat, diaxpijo Gat, Lat. conficere. 
‘How did ye slay her?—how?—with reverence meet, 
Or with brute outrage, as men slay a foe?’ Way. 

518. ‘once more, lady, thou wouldst have me renew the sad solace 
of tears.’ Cf. Soph. O. C. 363 dis yap ovx? BovAouat | wovotcd 7° ddyetv 
kal Aéyouo’ alOis wad. 

519. A€yov, ‘at the recital.’ 

520. Supply éreyéa. 

523. xepds, for the genit. cf. Thompson Gr. Synt. § 97 B. 

526. ‘whose hands should curb the strugglings of thy Iamb.’ Way. , 
For #écx0s=child, cf. I. A. 1623: Andr. 712. 

527. ‘wAypes, supr. 522: for similar carelessness, cf. yepow 526, 
XEpoty 527, xetpl 528: riderar 655, Tieuéva 656: pdOy Gor, padcw 602, 
pdrnv 603: mpevpevts §38, mpduvas 5309, epevjmevods §40 (the latter 
may be intentional), This preliminary libation would be wine, or a 
mixture of meal, honey and oil (xédavos): cf. Aesch. Cho. 92, the xoal 
sent by Clytaemnestra to appease the shade of Agamemnon. 

53t. Cf. I. A. 1563 oras 5° ev péow TardvBios, § 745’ Hv pédor, | 
evpyulay aveire kal ovyhv orparp. The account of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
geneia should be compared with this passage. 

532. otya, the adverb: cf. Ar. Ach. 238 otya mas (forw). Eur. 
Phoen. 1224 xedevoas siya knpitat orparg. 

535- KnAntplous, cf. Alc. 359 Wor H xdpnv Ajunrpos 7 Kelvys 
récw | Suvoe knA\joavrd o’ ef “Ardov afer. 

536. vexpav aywyous, ‘that bring up the departed.’ Compare the 
account of the sacrifice offered by Odysseus in Od. xi. 35 on his descent 
to the lower world, pée 5’ alua xedawedés* al 5’ ayépovro | puxal im’ éf 
’"EpéBeus vextwy xarareOvnwrwy. For the genit. cf. Tro. 1130 woAd@y 
éuol dakptww ayuryéds. 

539- ™pvpvas—mpevpevys: the paronomasia may be intentional: 
cf. supr. 443 n. Cf. too infr. 650 rdv etpoov Evpwrayv. 

XaA.wwrrpta are the ropes that ‘ bridle’ the ship’s course. 

541. 50s Hptv...rvxdvras, a common irregularity: rvxodo« would 
be expected: cf. Aesch. Cho. 140 atrg 7é wor 50s cwppovesrépav wond| 
pnrpos yevérOat xetpa 7 eboeBeorépay. 

yéorov, ‘home-coming’: one of the later Epic poems was the Négror, 
or the narrative of the returns of the heroes from Troy. 

543- apdlxpuoov, ‘inlaid with gold on both sides’: cf. supr. 474 n. 
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Koss, cf. supr. §23 n. Such swords have been found at Mycenae. 

546. éppdoOn, ‘observed.? This middle use of the pass. aorist is 
found in Homer (Od. xix. 485 etc.) and Herod. (i. 84 sub fin., vii. 46). 
Both Soph. and Aesch. use the perf. pass. as middle. 

éorjpnvev Adyov, cf. supr. 217 cyuavav Eros. 

550. cf. supr. 367. 

551. ‘I have a queenly pride that brooks not the name of slave 
among the dead.’ ‘She will hold in Hades the same position, servile or 
free, that she held at the moment of her death.’ Paley. 

552. SovAn kexrAnoOar, cf. supr. 480 xéxAnuat dodda. 

553. ésreppdoOnoay, ‘shouted approval’: cf. Phoen. 123g mdyzes 3 
émeppbdnaay ’Apyeto rade | Kdduou re Aabs, ws Sika’ qyovpevot. Or. gor. 

558. It is simpler to take é& dkpas émwyldos as referring to the top 
of the shoulder, than to one of the many fashions of wearing the chiton, 
which prevailed among Greek women: cf. Becker’s Charicles, p. 425 
(Eng. tr.). 

560. S$ aydApatros kdAAtowa. It is significant as showing the 
perfection reached in the plastic arts, that &yadyua is frequently used to 
denote extraordinary or divine beauty: cf. Hipp. 631 yéyn@e xbopov 
mpogriOels dyddpare | kaddv kaxlory. Plat. Charm. 154C mdvres domep 
dyadpua €OeGvro airév. Phaedr. 251 A Ovoe dv ws dyddware Kal Oe Tots 
madixors. Eur. fr. 284. 10 Napumpol 5 év ABy Kal wodews aydduara | 
gaurdc’, 

UWerke, ‘displayed’: the first meaning of delkvuue; cf. Tro. 801 8xAas 
lepois, tv’ édalas | rpdrov edeke xAddov yAaukas A@dva, 

562. tAynpovécraroy, ‘heroic.’ 

566. otktm Kképns, ‘in pity for the maiden’: cf. 519 ojjs wasdds 
otxrw: the genitive is objective, cf. Thompson Gr. Synt. § 98. 

ov Oé&\wv Te kal O&ov: cf. El. 1230 (Electra addressing the corpse 
of Clytaemnestra) ldo¥, pitay re Kod piray pdped o€ y’ dugdiBdddouer: 
Phoen. 357 wijrep, ppovav ed Kod ppovav ddixbunv | éxOpods és dvdpas. 

568. Kpovvds is a ‘well-head’: ‘and the welling blood leapt forth’: 
cf. Rhesus 790 @epuos 5é xpouvds Seombrov mapa odaryais | Bddrer pe 
duo Avynrovvros aluaros véov, where the force of xpouvés, the strong gush 
of blood, is heightened by the use of BddXe and véou: for éyadpour, cf. 
Med. 1174 dvwrddrut_e, mply y’ spd 5a orbua| xwpodvra evKov 
appdy. 

569. This verse is quoted by Pliny Ep. iv. 11. 9, in his account of 
the judicial murder by Domitian of the Vestal, Comelia. Paley quotes 
an imitation from Ovid Fasti ii. 833 éum qguogue iam moriens ne non 
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procumbat honeste | respicit: haec etiam cura cadentis erat. With this 
passage should certainly be compared Ovid’s version of it, Met. xiii. 
449—480. 

570. For the double accus. after xpvrrew, cf. Thompson Gr. Synt. 
§ 88. 

572. ‘Each Argive ’gan his task—no man the same.’ Way. 

573- €K Xepoy, supply lévzes. 

574. vdAots €Baddov: her courage was rewarded with the same 
honours as were bestowed on victors in the games: cf. Pind. Pyth. 
ix. 131 &@ ’Andetldauos, ewel Pi-ye AawWnpdv Spbuov, | wapOévov Kedvay 
xept xecpds Eduv | ayer lrmevrav Nouddwy &’ Sudov. woddd mev KeElvor 
dixov (cast) | PUAN’ Exe kal orepdvous. 

576. Cf. Alc. 704 ef 5 quads xaxus | épeis, dxovoe: woddd Kod Pevdy 
xaxd, Ar. Thesm. 385 Bapéws pépw...dpGo’ quads vrd | Evpimldovu rot rjjs 
AaxavorwrnTplas | Kal roddd kal wavTot’ dxovodcas kaxd. Soph. Phil. 608 
6 mdvr’ axovwv aloxpd cal AwBAT’ Exn | Sddc0s ’OSveceds’ More fre- 
quently dxovw and xAvw are used either with adverbs (xaxds dx. ‘to have 
an ill repute’) or the nomin. of adjectives: they serve as the passive of 
Aéyecy=to call a person such and such a thing: so audire, e.g. Hor. Ep. 
i. 16. 17 tu recte vivis, si curas esse quod audis. (Cf. Milton Areop. 
p- 24 (ed. Hales) 21 ‘Next what more nationall corruption, for which 
England hears ill abroad, than houshold gluttony?’ Ben Jonson in his 
dedication of the Fox to those ‘most equal sisters, the two famous 
universities’ says ‘hence is it, that I now render myself grateful, and am 
studious to justify the bounty of your act: to which, though your mere 
authority were satisfying, yet it being an age wherein poetry and the 
professors of it hear so ill on all sides, there will be a reason be looked 
for in the subject.’) 

578. For the custom of casting garments and offerings of all kinds 
on funeral pyres, cf. Lucian de Luctu 14 mécot yap xal Urmous xal 
madraxldas, of dé kal olvoydbous éemixaréopatay kal éoO7jra Kal tov &\dov 
kécpov auyxaréprctay 7 ovyxarupvéayr ; 

579- TY teploo’ evxapSla, cf. supr. 493 n. 

583. émétece, cf. I. T. 987 Sew ris dpyh Sacudvuv éwéfece. ‘Herein 
(r4de) by fate some heaven-sent bane hath burst seething upon the 
children of Priam and my country.’ 

585. Hecuba half-personifies her various troubles: they all crowd 
round her, claiming her attention and aid, nor does she know to which 
she should turn first: if she embrace the cause of one, another (7635e) 
straightway will not suffer his claims to be postponed, while if she listen 
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to the second, there is always a third, inheritor of woe from woe, to 
summon her away in turn by his cries for help (mapaxanet). 

588. SidS0x0s kaxoy Kakots. The poet is not strictly logical: 
first he regards the different Woes as urging their separate claims, to the 
exclusion of others, on Hecuba; then he proceeds to speak of one of 
them as receiving in his turn a burden of misery from another. Hecuba 
would herself more properly be styled diddoxos xax@v xaxots: we should 
then read duddoxov: for the phrase, cf. Supp. 71 dyuw 65” Gddos Epxeras 
ybwy ybos diddoxos. The usual construction of diddoxos is genit. of 
thing received and dat. of the person received from: cf. the dat. after 
déxoua, e.g. Il. ii. 186 5é€a7d of (‘from him’) oxAmrpov, and many 
instances quoted by Porson on supr. 535 (where he reads défax xods por). 

591. ‘excess of grieving the tidings of thy noble bearing hath taken 
from me.’ This line serves as an apology for the following philosophical 
reflections, which might seem out of place at a time of such distress. 
Similar apologies are found in Hipp. 252: Med. rrg. 

592. Sevdy, cf. supr. 379n.: the context there is very similar to 
this. yf, ‘soil.’ ‘Strange,’ says Hecuba, ‘that poor land may under 
some conditions bring forth good fruit, and good land evil fruit: but a 
good man’s works are always good, and an evil man’s evil. What is 
the reason? Is it heredity, or early nurture?’ Euripides’ answer to the 
claims of the former is negative: El. 369 75y yap eldov matda yevvalov 
marpos | 7d undev (worthless) dvra, xpnord 5° éx xaxGv réxva. In Supp. 
gtr he inclines to give the credit to early education; 70 yap tpadjvac 
Bn kakds ald@ péper* | alaxvverat 5¢ raydd’ acxhoas avipp | xaxds yeréoOar 
mas ris* » 5° evavdpla | didaxrds, elrep cal Bpégos didacKerar | Aéyew 
dkovew 0’ ay pddnow ovx Exe. Eur. does not go as far as his con- 
temporary Socrates, and assert that no one is vicious, except through 
ignorance, and that any one knowing good will ensue it (cf. Hipp. 380 
Ta xphor’ émoraperda Kal yeyvdoxoper, | ovK éxrovoduev 5é), but still 
attaches great weight to the knowledge of good as a means to the 
identification of evil, infr. 601 roGro (écOAdv) 5’ Hv Tis ed pdb | older 7b 
y aloxpdv, xavdve rod Kadod padwy. It is true that Euripides’ ex- 
pressions are not always quite consistent, but we must remember that to 
dogmatize was not his failing, and, like Socrates, he propounds many a 
question, and argues on many a theme, yet leaves the question un- 
answered and the theme a sketch. 

597. ov8é. For this use of ov after ef (592) consult Shilleto’s note 
on Thuc. i. 121. 7. His rule is, that in a bi-membered sentence, like 
the present, when in the second clause the indicative is used, the 
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negative is o¥: from this rule however there are many excep- 
tions. 

599. tpodal, for the plural cf. supr. 82 n. 

6oo. &xe, cf. supr. 353 n. Lit. ‘involves a teaching of virtue.’ 
didatis seems am. ey. 

603. érofevorev, cf. Aesch. Supp. 446 Kal yMdcca rotetcaca py Tae 
kalpa. Eur. Supp. 456 xal radra puev dy wpds Tad’ efnkbvtica. ev 57) 
dismisses the philosophical reflections. 

605. Oiyydvewv, sc. rhs wadés: pot, ethic dative: cf. infr. 728. 

606. ot, ‘thou knowest’: cf. supr. 228 n. 

607. vavriky tT’ avapx(a, cf. I. A. 913 adiypa 3’, Somwep eloopas, 
yun | vautixdv orparevy’ avapxov Kaml Tots Kaxots Opact, | xphouov 8’ 
bray O€&\wow. Eur. probably had in view the frequent disorders of 
Piraeus, It was and remains a commonplace that water-side population 
is hard to manage. 

608. Kpeloowv mupds, cf Andr. 271 @ 5” for’ éxldvns Kal mupds 
mepaitépw, | ovdels yuvackds papuak’ eLevpnxé ww | kaxijs. Kaxds, ‘poor 
creature.’ 

610. movtlas ddés, partitive genitive after Bayao’ veyxe, which= 
‘draw and bring.’ 

612. It may well be that Hecuba refers here to the union in death 
of Achilles and Polyxena: in this shadowy wedlock she could not be 
- regarded as strictly wife or strictly maid: and the ceremonial bath, 
which took place before marriage (at Athens the water for the bath was 
fetched from Callirrhoe, Thuc. ii. 15), assumes the form of the last 
washing of the corpse before burial. 

613. mpoOopar, ‘lay out’: cf. Alc. 664 (watdas, of) mepioredodar Kat 
mpoOjcovrat vexpby. Ph. 1319. 

614. a 8’ &w...«ndopov 7’ dyelpac’, i.e. with my own resources, so 
far as they go, and with whatever contributions my fellow-captives may 
be able to make. 7l yap maw; the exact meaning in this passage is 
somewhat difficult to determine: ‘what else can I do?’ i.e. except ws 
tyw, seems to me to represent the sense. The strict meaning of the 
phrase is ‘what is to happen to me?’ ‘ What is to happen to me, if I do 
not do so?’ Valckenaer says the formula is eorum, quos invitos natura 
vel fatum vel quaecungue tandem cogit vix superanda necessitas (ad 
Phoen. 902). It is found in Homer II. xi. 404 where Odysseus in a 
dilemma says J pot, éyd, Ti wd0w; Paley remarks that the subj. is not 
deliberative, but has the future sense common in epic usage: cf. Monro 
Hom. Gr. § 274: Tro. 792: Supp. 257- 
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616. tavde, deictic: cf. supr. 59n. 

618. KA€ppa tov attys Sdpwv. Notice the bitter irony of this 
phrase: ‘aught she hath pilfered from her home.’ 

619. & oxypar’ olkwy, ‘O vision of home, once happy home.’ Or 
it may be that oxjua implies something striking and impressive to 
the eye. 

620. & wretor’ txwv «tA. To take & mr. Exwv xddd\uora Te 
together, punctuating at re, and translating ‘thou who hadst very many 
and very beautiful things,’ seems unsatisfactory: Porson’s xa\\ora 
7’ evrexvwrate, where xaddora is adverbial (cf. supr. §79 n.), leaves & 
mhetor’ &xwv particularly bare and feeble: I see no difficulty in under- 
standing from eUrexvwrare in this line and réxvwy in the next réxva as 
object of €ywv: reference to the number and beauty of Priam’s children 
is frequent and here apposite: cf. supr. 280, 421n. Further the pathos 
of the reference to herself in the next line is heightened if we supply 
wrelatwv kadXlorwv re with réxvwv. 

622. els 7d pydtv Heopev, ‘have come to nought’: cf. Herod. i. 32. 
I 7 nuetépn evdatmovly améppirrat és Td undév. Soph. El. 1000 daluwy dé 
Tots pev evTuxhs Kad’ Huepay, | nuiv 5’ dmroppet xaml undev Epxerat. 

dpovyparos rod mply or., ‘shorn of our former pride.’ 

623. ovepévres: this aorist is found only in Poetry. 

Syra, used in a scornful sense: it is more frequently found in inter- 
rogative sentences. ~ elra also is indignantis. 

626. td, on the article used as a demonstrative, cf. Thompson Gr. 
Synt. § 36: Soph. O. C. 742 was ce Kadyelwy News | care? dixalws, éx de 
TaY wadioT’ éyw, where Jebb points out that usually, when the article is 
used in this way, it stands first in the sentence. 

&dAws, ‘mere,’ cf. supr. 489: Tro. 476 ov dpcOudv GAXws GAN’ Srep- 
rdrouvs PpvyGv. Fr. 362 (Erechtheus). 27 adn’ épnoly’ foTw réxva | & xal 
Haxovro kal per’ avdpaow mpéror, | uy oxnuaT’ EdrXws ev wodet wedukéra. 

628. Cf. Ennius in Cic. de fin. ii. 13 rmdunt boni est, cui nil mali est. 

629. This short choral interlude, performed while Hecuba is absent, 
collecting the ornaments mentioned in 61s, is mainly glyconic (cf. supr. 
444N.): it marks a break in the action, as the news of Polydorus’ death, 
which arrives at its conclusion, supplies a fresh theme for the remainder 
of the play. The chorus trace the origin of their calamities in the 
fatal judgment of Paris. The ode in Androm. 274—308 on the same 
subject should be compared. 

xpnv, imperfect: cf. supr. 260n. The force of the tense is, ‘that 
was the moment when my present misfortunes became inevitable.’ 
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631. Cf. Med. 3 (€f0” Gere) und’ & vamaoe Iydlov wecetv more | 
TunGetoa weviKn, und’ Eperudoar xépas | dvdpdv aporéwv x.7.. Hel. 229 
ped ped, ris 7 Ppvyav | 7 rls‘Eddavlas dard xOovds | Erene Tay Saxpuseocay 
"IAly | wedxav; Evev ddrdpevov | oxdgos cvvapydcas | 6 Ipiayldys éxdevae 
BapBdpy mrdr¢ | rdv eudv ep éoriav. 

634. tdv=dap. 

638. mévov dvdayxat kpeloooves, ‘constraint of slavery more tor- 
turing than mere suffering.” dvdyxat, cf. supr. 82 n. 

640. ‘On all from the folly of one (Paris) hath come a curse, a 
curse of destruction on the land of Simois, and ruin from stranger-hands.’ 

644. Lit. ‘the strife, which a herdsman on Ida set himself to 
determine (xplvec) between the three goddesses, hath been determined 
finally (aorist, éxpl@y), hath resulted, in ruin and bloodshed.’ In 
éxpl@m we see the sense of the word as used by Hippocrates to denote 
the ‘crisis’ of a disease. 

645. Gv matSas Kplve, for the double accus., one accus. being 
cognate, cf. Plat. Apol. 19 B MéAnrés pe éypdaro thy ypadhy rabryv. 
Hadley Gr. Gr. § 725. 

646. dvip Bovras, cf. Andr. 280 craGuovs emt Bovra: for Bovrys as 
adj., cf. Hipp. 537 Bovrav ¢évov: Tro. 490 pats yuv7y: Aesch. Cho. 805 
yépwv pbvos: Lat. axus charta. See.406n. The Sovrns was of course 
Paris, 6 ras Oeas xplvas (I. A. 71). There seems to be a tinge of con- 
tempt in the use of the word dv%p here and infr. 682. 

650. tis, ‘many a one’: cf. supr. 270 n. 

dpi, ‘by the banks of.’ etpoov Evpwrar, cf. supr. 539 n. 

655. wl@erac xépa, meiosis: cf. supr. 270n. Mr Way translates, 
‘and her cheeks with woe-furrows are gory | and her fingers are 
red.’ 

656. Tepéva. This use of ri0évat=moeiv is Ionic, but found 
sometimes in Attic poets: cf. Cobet V. L. p. 302. diauov, ‘bloody’: 
only here and in Hippocrates. 

658. The dpxala Adrpis, despatched by Hecuba (1. 609) for water, 
returns bringing with her the corpse of Polydorus, which she has 
discovered as foretold, supr. 47sq. It is covered with a cloth, which is 
thrown back at]. 679. mava@da. To an ear so sensitive to suggestions 
of sound as Euripides’, there would be a sad play on the word wavaéNa 
(connected of course with dAdos, ‘contest’) and mxca 659, orépavov 
660, xnptypara (‘proclamation of victor’) 662. 

659. @HAvv, this form of the feminine is found frequently in Poetry 
from Homer onwards. 
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661. rddatva ons k. B., lit. ‘wretched by reason of thy ill-omened 
cry’: cf. for the genit. Thompson Gr. Syut. § ror, n. 1. 

662. evSe, ‘is still’: cf. Il. v. 524 opp’ eVSna wévos Bopéao. Solon 
2. 19 (Hiller) wé\euov ebdovr’ émeyelpe. So ovyav, Theocr. i. 38 (of 
the jealous Simaetha) qvlde ovyg pev mwovtos, cvyGvre 5 ajrae | a 8° éua 
od oryg orepyw evrocbev dvla. 

663. 168’ ddyos, ‘this weight of woe,’ pointing to Polydorus’ body. 

665. Kal pyv introduces the fresh arrival, supr. 216n. mepdca 
irép Sduwy, ‘passing out of the house’: ‘through and beyond,’ i.e. ‘out 
of,’ seems the sense of Uép here. 

668. ovxér’ el Brérovea pas, ‘though alive, art dead’: i.e. dead 
in the sense of having lost all which gives life a value. 

670. Hecuba imagines that she refers to the death of Polyxena. 
The repetition of similar sounds in elmas eldécw 5’ wyveldicas is charac- 
teristic of Euripides, cf. supr. 527 n. 

elSdovy, cf. supr. 237n. ‘No news this: ’tis but taunting me who 
knew.’ Way. 

673. otmovdyv txew generally =cmovddfew, ‘to be in carnest’: here 
it must either=‘receive attention,’ or (cf. supr. 353 n.) ‘involve, cause 
exertion.’ 

674. This couplet is spoken half-aside, but Hecuba hears enough 
to learn that the body is that of some fresh victim. 

675. amrerat, ‘grasps.’ 

676. Bakyxetov, ‘inspired’: for Cassandra, cf. supr. 87 n. 

678. ‘She liveth whose name thou shriekest aloud, but the dead 
man at thy feet thou mournest not.’ Adoxew of agitated or rapid 
speech: an entirely poet. word, used chiefly of animals or things by 
Homer. 

679. ‘yupvewbey, at this word the attendant draws aside the covering 
and displays to the horror-stricken mother the features of her son. 

682. OppE avap, so supr. 646 avnp Bovras. 

684. @& téxvov téxvov k.t.A. This xduuos or lament, sung by one 
of the characters of the play and the chorus alternately (@pjvos xowds 
Xopov kal awd oxnvijs, Arist. Poet. 12. 3), is partly iambic and partly 
dochmiac. The dochmiac rhythm is used by the Tragedians to express 
wild excitement; strictly its construction is a bacchius (~--—) followed 
by an iambus (~-), but very great license is permitted: it seems 
probable that the nature of the metre suggested to the poet the use of 
the word Barxetov, 1. 686; vdu0s Baxxetos would then mean a wild 
strain in the frenzied manner of the votaries of Bacchus: it is observable 
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also that the vintage songs frequently were dirges, having for their 
subject the premature death of a youth (e.g. atAwos, sung by a boy to 
the vintagers, Il. xviii. 570 roiow 8 & péoooir wdis Pbpueyye Avyely | 
lwepbev KiOdpige, Nvov 3” bwd caddy decdev | Aewrradéy Pwr), thus typi- 
fying the departing summer: Hecuba’s lament over her dead son, cut 
off before manhood, might appropriately be compared to one of these 
ancient and well-known dirges, nor is it inconceivable that 3 réxvov 
Téxvovy may actually have been the opening of some such funeral- 
song. 

685. katdpxopat, ‘I begin’: usually of making a due commence- 
ment of a sacrifice: cf. Od. iii. 444 yépov 5’ lranddra Néorwp | xépviBar’ 
ovdoxuras (meal) re xarnpxero, moddd 5’ "Aya | edxer’: Eur. I. T. 40 
xardpxopar wey (perform preliminary rites), o@dyea 8’ (actual sacrifice) 
drrAoow péret. The genit. is regularly found with it, but cf. Or. 960 
Katdpxouc. orevayudv, and Homer quoted above. 

686. & dXdoropos should be connected with xaxdv, ‘ills sent by 
some avenging power’: cf. Soph. Tr. 1235 rls tadr’ dv, dors wh’ 
ddhagrépwv vogot, | E\un7T0; Eurip. very frequently uses the word 
a\dorwp, and always in the sense of a malignant power, exacting 
vengeance to the uttermost for a man’s trespasses either on himself 
or his family: cf. infr. 949. Ps 

687. aptipabys (ar. Aey.), ‘grasping but now my woes,’ cf. 
Alc. 940 Aumpdy didtw Blorov’ Apri pavOdvw: for the genit. xaxdy cf. 
Thompson Gr. Syut. § 112. She had had /forebodings of ill for 
Polydorus, supr. 73 sq. 

688. ‘Ah then, thou dost recognize the working of thy son’s 
curse?’ &yvws is aor. of instantaneous action. I am inclined to think 
that this is the better rendering: the son is of course Paris, with whose 
original transgression, as the source of all subsequent calamity, the 
chorus have just dealt, supr. 629 sq., and the mention of xaxa é ddd- 
gropos, supr. 686, seems also to favour this version: further, the mean- 
ing of &7y as an active working curse is, by this rendering, preserved. 
It may be of course that the question is prompted by Hecuba’s use of 
the word dpriua0ys. ‘Didst thou then know of thy son’s (Polydorus’) 
death?’ ydp=vy’ 4p’, ‘ah then.’ 

692. émuoxyoe probably means ‘prevent me’ from grieving. 
‘No tearless day, no day without a sigh, shall ever come to rid me of 
my grieving.’ 

696. Ketoas, ‘art thou lying dead?’ 

698. viv, for the accus. with xupety, cf. Aesch. Theb. 699 Blov ed 
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Kuphoas. méonua, ‘a fallen victim’: cf. Andr. 652 00 meonjuara | meio 
"EdAddos wérrwxe Sapirerh vexpav. mrdua is usual in this sense. 

700. év apd0@ Aevpa should be taken with &«SAnrov (7 méonua 
¢. 5. is parenthetic); a body cast up by the sea would be found on the 
smooth sand, the part of the shore covered at high water. 

7oI. ‘teddytos is used of the open sea: hence med. kAvdwy efijveyxe 
implies that the body has drifted in from some distance. 

702. &paoy, ‘I interpreted aright’: for the dream cf. supr. 70 sq. 

704. ov pe trapéBa >. ped., these words are parenthetical, as dy in 
the next line refers back to dyw. mapéBa, ‘did not escape me’: 
Hecuba is thinking of the gloomy interpretation she gave of the dream, 
supr. 79 Sq. pedavémrepov is an echo of the pedavorreptywy of that 
passage (1. 71). 

706. apd o” ovkér’ Syta, ‘concerning thee, who even then wast 
dead.’ 

709. ‘yap (as above 688) in interrogative sentences often expresses 
surprise. Hadley Gr. Gr. § 1050, 4b. ‘ Does thy knowledge of dream- 
lore enable thee.to tell?’ 

710. tmrmdtas, cf. supr. gn. A poet. word, for which inzeds is 
found in Prose. 

711. ya, ‘with whom,’ lit. ‘where.’ 

712. vl AdEes; cf. supr. str n. 

714. The sanctity of the ties of hospitality, one of the most pleasing 
traits of the heroic age, continued to be regarded in Greece long after 
the dangers of travel and absence of public accommodation, which in 
early civilizations led to the extraordinary value attached to the institu- 
tion of hospitality, had been remedied to a large extent by the con- 
struction of good roads and the establishment of inns: compare the 
conduct of Miltiades (Herod. vi. 35) towards the Dolonchian envoys, 
whom once when sitting at his front door, he saw éc67ra éxovras ovx 
éyxwplyv in the streets of Athens: mpoceBwoaro, kal ode mpocedOotar 
éxyyyelAaro Kataywyyv Kal telvia. To this behaviour he owed his 
kingdom in the Chersonese. Thucydides too (ii. 13) tells us of the 
fevla existing between Pericles and Archidamos the Spartan, which led 
Pericles to fear that Archidamos would, while ravaging the property of 
other Athenians, spare that of his friend, and to his public declaration 
Bre’ Apxldapos pév ol Eévos ely, ob wevTor éml Kax@ ye THs wbrews yévoiTo, 
and that if his property should be excepted from the general devas- 
tation, ddlnow atta Synudora elvat. Crito too offered Socrates a safe 
retreat in Thessaly, elotv éuot éxet E€vot, of ce wept moAdod wonoovrat Kar 
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acpddedv cor mapétovra. To violate hospitality was regarded as a 
heinous offence against both gods and men (ovx éc1a ovd’ dvexrd, 715), 
and was visited by the wrath of Zeus the protector of strangers and 
suppliants: cf. supr. 345 n. 

715. ov S(ka £évwv; ‘where is the retributive justice, which an 
injured guest may invoke?’ £évwv is possessive genitive : the position 
of the words immediately following 005’ dvexrad makes this the more 
probable sense. It would be possible to translate ‘where (i.e. in the 
doings of Polymestor) do we find the rightful custom of hosts?’ (It 
should be remembered that 6x7 is right as based upon custom.) 

716. Katdpar’ dvSpav, cf. supr. 192n. The sight of wounds on 
the body of her son rouses a fresh paroxysm of wrath and grief. To 
the Greeks, who reverenced above other races the beauty of the human 
form, the infliction of disfiguring wounds was especially painful. Cf. 
Hipp. 1376 for dveworpdow, ‘ didst rend.’ 

722. tOnxev, cf. supr. 656n.; ‘whoever among deities it be, that 
presseth so grievously upon thee.’ The indef. relat. (8o71s) is not used 
when the antecedent is definite: when the antecedent seems to be of 
this nature, an indefinite idea is really connected with it. Hadley Gr. 
Gr. § 699 a. 

724. GAX’...ydp, ‘with yap a remark is sometimes inserted paren- 
thetically, which introduces the principal sentence following, and serves 
to explain what is said in it.’ Madv. Gr. Syut. §196b. Frequently 
however it is best to explain 4\A\d ydp as=dAX4 ¥ Apa, ‘but then’: cf. 
Plat. Apol. 20 C éy® yoodv cal atrds éxaddAuvduny Te kal NBpuvdunv ay 
el Amictdunv Tradra* ad ov ydp émlaraua, ‘but then I don’t know.’ 
Prot. 336 A. 

Sépas “Ayapépvovos, cf. I. A. 417 whrnp 5° duapre?, offs KXvrat- 
pyhorpas déuas: Or. 107 rl 8 obxt Ovyarpds ‘Epubyys wéuwes déuas; 
I. T. 1439 Seip’ HO’ ’Opéorns...dderpqs “Apyos eloméuywv déuas. The 
Homeric distinction, déuas of the living, c@ua of the dead body, does 
not hold in Attic Greek: cf. infr. 735. 

727. é olowep K.T.A.=éml Tovros, & x.7.d. ‘under those condi- 
tions, which Talthybius reported to me, namely that no one of the 
Greeks’ etc.: cf. supr. 605 sq. 

731. TaKtIsv=T7d éxet: cf. Soph. O. C. 505 rodxetOev Adaous, ‘the 
farther side of the grove.” Aesch. Theb. 40 capi rdxetOev pépw: the 
idea of the facts, or rather the account of them, being brought from the 
place of occurrence to the place of recital, probably accounts for this 
use. 
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732. ‘If to aught of this we may apply the word we// done.’ 

734. ov—Apyetov go closely together: ‘his garb tells me he is no 
Greek.’ 

736. Hecuba does not address Agamemnon directly till l. 752: 
meanwhile, her back turned to the king, she debates with herself, 
whether she shall appeal to Agamemnon for assistance in her scheme of 
vengeance, finally deciding to throw herself on his clemency. dvcrnve, 
she addresses herself: then as though she had said dvcrnve ov, she 
continues éuauriv Aéyw Aéyouca oé (where in English we should say, 
‘by the word ‘thou’ I mean myself’). 

737. mpoorméoo, delib. subj.; Hadley Gr. Gr. § 866. 3: for the accus. 
after mpooméow, cf. Aesch. Theb. 95 mérepa d7%7 éy® mpoorésw Bpérn 
tluta Satudvwy; Many verbs, which in a simple form are intrans., when 
compounded acquire a transitive meaning, and therewith a transitive 
construction : cf. Soph. Aj. 82 ¢povoivra ydp viv otk bv éféorny Sxvy, 
where éxorfvat has acquired the transit. force of ‘shun.’ Herod. v. 
103 éwei €&MAOov Thy Ilepalda xwpynv: cf. Thompson Gr. Synt. § go. 2. 

739. tMporwtm varov éyk. wov, ‘turning thy back upon my face.’ 

742. GAyos dv mpocbelued’ dv, ay is frequently repeated twice or 
even three times with the same verb either to make the conditional 
force felt throughout a long sentence, or to emphasize particular words 
affected by the contingency : cf. Goodwin, Syntax of Greek Moods and 
Tenses § 223. 

744. ‘to search out the path of thy designs’: for 6d6y in a meta- 
phorical sense, cf. Hipp. 290 yywuns d6v: Aesch. Eum. 989 yAdoons 
oddv. 

745- Gp exAoylfopar K.r.A. lit. ‘am I, I wonder, reckoning up 
this man’s state of mind too much on the side of hostility?’ ie. ‘am I 
crediting Agamemnon with greater hostility towards me than he really 
feels?? adXov, ‘ over-much.’ 

748. €$ TavTOV Kets, Sc. euol: i.e. you and I agree entirely: cf. 
Or. 1278 A. xadds rd y évOévd’. AANA Tdml ood oxbrea. B. els radrov 
mKeis* Kal yap ovde 77d" dys. 

749. Tipwpety is to help those to right who suffer wrong, or from 
another point of view, to punish the guilty in the interests of the injured : 
hence the dative is used of the person whose wrong is redressed 
(dativus commodi): the accusative of the person punished (direct accus., 
sometimes the crime committed is regarded as the offender and is in the 
accus.): the genitive of the wrong done (genit. of cause). The middle 
means ‘to avenge oneself upon,’ and so to ‘ punish’ generally. 
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752. Hecuba suddenly turns round and before Agamemnon can 
prevent her (as Odysseus, supr. 342, proposed to prevent Polyxena), 
becomes his suppliant by touching his knees, his chin, and his right 
hand. 

753- Seas +’ evdalpovos, ‘that right hand of thine, that ever 
prospers.” Hecuba contrasts his position with her own. 

754- pactevovoa. Both pnacrevw and warew are found in Attic 
poets: Homer uses paredw only: cf. infr. 779, 815, and supr. 98 n. 

755. @ér8ar, cf. supr. 656n. Notice the force of the middle, ‘to 
get thy days set free.’ 

padsiov ydp éerl cor, ie. ‘it is an easy boon from me to thee’: 
this is preferable to regarding wav €d. aldva @. as equivalent to ‘to put 
an end to thy life, and so free thyself,’ in which case these words would 
= ‘it is open to thee so to do.’ 

757 corresponds closely to 755. The emphasis lies on rimwpov- 
Hévn, ‘if only I may punish those who have worked me ill, right gladly 
will I be a slave for all my days.’ 

760. ov, ‘on which’: cf. H. F. 934 ddpdv xarécraf’ ebrpixov 
yevecddos: the genit. is used with xard in the sense of ‘down upon.’ 

762. Cwyyns mo, cf. Aesch. Cho. 992 réxvuv tveyx’ brd tdvys 
Bdpos. Eum. 608. ‘ 

765. ydpin surprised or eager questions: cf. Soph. Phil. 248 7 
yap pwerésxes kal ov Tovde rot wévov; is Neoptolemus’ rejoinder to 
Philoctetes’ mention of the expedition against Troy: cf. infr. 1047, 
1124. 

766. dvovnra, cf. Hipp. 1144 & rddawa parep, erexes dvévara. 

768. oppwS is a favourite word with Herodotus (in its Ionic form 
déppwd) and is frequent in Attic prose: Eurip. uses it three times 
(6ppwdia also several times), but it does not occur in Soph. or Aesch. 
In two out of the three passages, Eur. constructs it (most unusually) 
with the infin., here and fr. 128: Ammonius the Alexandrine gram- 
marian says, quoting Euripides, dppwéety elpnrar éwl rod evAaBetaPar: so 
here we may translate, ‘taking precautions that he should not die’: 
evAaBeioOar is similarly used with the infin.: cf. Soph. O. T. 616 
eUAaBoupevy Teceiv. 

771. For the inclusion of IoAvujorwp in the relative clause, ci. 
Hipp. ror rHvd' 4 wbdAaoe gals pearnxey Kurpis. 

772. ‘™kpotarov is proleptic, ‘the cause of his undoing.’ Cf. 
supr. 12. 

774. OprjE ve dre févos. Notice the emphatic position of Eévos. 
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The reputation enjoyed in Greece by the Thracians was not good. 
They were proverbial for their cruelty, in proof of which may be 
adduced the slaughter of the Mycalessians, described by Thucydides 
(vii. 29), who adds that, when successful, 7d yévos 70 rdv Opaxaw 
povcxuraréy éorw, and the murder of prisoners by Seuthes, narrated in 
the Anabasis (vii. 4). Their cruelty was accentuated by their faithless- 
ness, as in the latter case, while some of the maritime tribes, notably in 
Salmydessus (éxOpétevos vavraot, uyrpud vedv, Aesch. Prom. 727), 
were professional wreckers. Horace is witness to their quarrelsome 
and intemperate habits in his day—natis in usum Jlaetitiae scyphis 
pugnare Thracum est—and human sacrifices are stated by Herod. (ix. 
119) to have been not unheard of. They were the Switzers of their 
time, ready to sell their swords to any hirer and in any cause: ready 
too to betray a falling master: a natural recruiting ground for Athenian 
policemen (rogé$rac) and Roman gladiators, for bravos and assassins ; like 
the Highland clansmen, terrible in their onset, but, like them too, soon 
discouraged; most terrible, when victory placed plunder before their 
eyes. We cannot feel surprise, that members of the peace party at 
Athens had little affection for allies such as these, and that the herald of 
the great Sitalces meets with scant courtesy at the hands of Dicaeopolis 
(Ar. Ach. 134). Thracian ¢évo. and their doings had probably been 
often on men’s lips in Athens, since the time of Sitalces’ alliance in 
431: and no doubt the allusions in this play to the faithlessness, cruelty 
and avarice of the barbarian despot of an earlier age did not fall on 
unheeding ears. 

775. ‘ tov asks a hesitating question, or rather perhaps puts a 
statement in a hesitating, enquiring form. Elmsley (Med. 1275) denies 
the directly interrogative force of this collocation of particles, which, 
though common in Eurip., occurs perhaps only once in Soph., and 
rarely in Aesch. 

xpvcov. On the greed of the Thracians, especially their kings, cf. 
Thuc. 1i. 97. 4 o} yap nv mpatas ovdev wh diddvTa Sapa. 

776. Towra, ‘even so’: cf. El. 645 A. tuvix’* Urorros odca 
yeyraokes moder? | B. rovatra’ pucetrar yap dvdcws yuvy}. So rabra, 
Ay. Paxe2? 5. 

782. de Statepov xpda, cf. supr. 716 n. 

783. oxetAla...rov mévwy: for the genit. cf. Thompson Gr. Synt. 
§ror,n. 1. 

784. ‘there remains nought of misery untried,’ lit. ‘there is nought 
of misery remaining over.’ 


786sqq. Hear my story, and be thou judge betwixt him and me. 
if thou hold him guiltless, I say no more: if guilty, then do thou be my 
helper and avenger on this wicked man, who hath broken the laws of 
gods and men: who, after eating at our table, hath slain the son en- 
trusted to his keeping, nay, hath refused him burial and cast him to the 
waves. I am buta slave, and weak: but gods are strong, and stronger 
still is that Law, which, centering in you as the gods’ vicegerent, will be 
outraged, if the breakers of troth and despisers of holy things escape. 
Think then on this and reverence my supplication: pity me: contem- 
plate my woes, once queen and mother, now a slave, childless friendless 
cityless and old. (Ah stay, turn not from me: woe is me—bootlessly 
do we mortals toil at other arts, yet leave neglected the sovereign art 
of all, Persuasion.) Why henceforth, with my fate before his eyes, 
should a man hope for prosperity? My children dead, myself a slave, 
my home ashes. But stay, one other ground there is, on which (vainly 
maybe) I claim thy help. Bethink thee of her, who sleeps beside thee, 
my child, Cassandra: is there to be no retum of pity for her love? 
That dead man thou seest claims kin with thee, and claiming kin, 
he claims revenge. Oh would there were voices in my arms hands feet; 
then would they cling about thee, crying out for pity. Master, hear me; 
stretch out thy hand to me: old and useless as I am, still be my helper. 
It behoves the good man to succour justice and destroy the wicked. 

786. ‘none so unfortunate indeed, save only Misfortune’s self.’ 
Parallel expressions are Plaut. Capt. 529 neque tam Salus servare, st 
volt, me potest. Ter. Ad. 761: Cic. Tusc. iv. 31 Fortunam ipsam 
anteibo fortunis mets. 

790. tyrwpds dvSpds. The genitive is used with adjectives of 
transitive action, where the corresponding verbs would have the ac- 
cusative. It is better to regard 7tuwpds as an adjective than as a noun: 
in the latter case, the genitive is used of the person assisted, not the 
person punished. Cf. supr. 235 n. 

791. Tors ynS vépev, sc. Oeovs: the xAébviot Peol as distinguished 
from rods dvw, the otpdviot or trarot Geol. It must be borne in mind 
that c.os means either what is in accordance with divine law, holy, as 
opposed to dfxaos, sanctioned by human law (so here, Polymestor is 
dvéa.os as transgressing divine law), or what is merely permitted, not 
forbidden by the divine law, and so secular (L. profanus): cf. Dem. 
Timocr. 9 Tipoxpdrns obrogt rocodrov bmepeidev dwavra 7a mpdyuara, 
Ware TlOnot Tourovt Tov vbuov, 5’ ov ray lepav pev xpnudruw rods Geous, 
Trav dolwv dé rhv wodw amroagrepel, 
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794. ‘Often have we sat at the same table: our hospitality he has 
shared more frequently than any other of our friends: yet though he has 
experienced such kindness at our hands, he has slain and robbed of 
burial our son.’ Such is my interpretation of this vexed passage: fevlas 
I take as genitive following ruxav 1. 793 (it may either be from the 
substantive tevla, ‘hospitality,’ or from the adj. gév:os, when it would 
agree with rpamré{ns: for tev. rpar. cf. Od. xiv. 158 lorw viv Zevs rpara 
Gedy tevin re rpdmweta); dpiOum I connect adverbially with mpara: 
Tvxev then in line 795 is resumptive and forcible: Aafwv mpoundlav 
I take as correlative to éyw mpounlay, ‘have consideration for’ (cf. 
Alc. 1054 éyw 5é¢ cod mpounPlavy éxw), and render ‘having received 
consideration at our hands.’ 

796. A condensed expression: ‘assuming there might be some 
excuse for his desire to kill the boy, he might at any rate have given 
him burial: but he did not.’ 

797. adie méovriov, ‘cast him to the waves.’ 

798. ‘I am a weak slave, it may be (fews): yes, but gods are 
strong.’ For dofAo cf. supr. 237 n. 

799- X® Kkelvwv kpatav vopos, cf. Pind. fr. 151 vduos 6 rdvTww 
Bacirevs Ovarav re kal ddavdrwy Aye. Euripides, like his friend and 
teacher Anaxagoras, recognized one mighty intelligence as supreme 
governor of the universe, though by what name he is to be called the poet 
professes doubt: Zevs, aiOjp, vots, dvdyxn, vduos in turn are used to 
express the ruling principle, which to his devout albeit questioning mind 
was God: cf. Tro. 884 (Hecuba speaks) & yijs éxnua Kam vis Exwv 
Edpav, | darts wor’ ef ov, Svardmacros eldévac, | Zevs, ett’ avdyxn pvaeos 
etre vols BporGy, | rpocevédunv oe’ mdvra yap 5’ avdgpou | Balvwy kedev- 
Gov xara Slknv 7a Ovyr’ dyes. (To which Menelaus replies rl 5’ éorw; 
edxas ws éxalvioas (‘revolutionized’) @edv.) Whether he really recog- 
nized the gods of the mythology as subordinate agencies, or regarded 
them as convenient embodiments only, calculated to impress the popular 
imagination, is hard to decide. At any rate, like Plato, he discarded 
all discreditable stories of the gods as dodév Svornvoe Ndyou: indeed in 
the Bellerophon he says (fr. 294. 7) ef Oeol re dpwow aloxpdy, ovx elalv 
Geol, 

vopw ydp rovs Beods ryovpeda, ‘it is by reason of the existence 
of law, that we believe in the existence of gods,’ i.e. by observation of 
the law and order of the universe, we infer the existence of a great 
directing power. 

nycio bar Beovs (like voulfew Ocods, cf. Plat. Apol. 24 B Zwxpdry pyaly 
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ddixetv, Oeods, ods mors voulfer, ob voultovra): cf, El. 583 xph pnxéd’ 
tryciaOat Beods | ef radix’ Eorar ris Slxns Swéprepa. Plat. Apol. 27 D, 
and often: the meaning is to ‘ believe in the existence of gods.’ 

802. 8s, sc. vduos: dveNOuw is used as passive of dvadépew, ‘to 
refer.’ In the Homeric times kings were regarded as vicegerents of the 
gods, who prompted the @¢wores or judgments, which they delivered. 
If justice is to be corrupted at its source, Hecuba argues, then farewell 
to all fair dealing among men. 

804. épev, ‘plunder’: cf. Bacch. 759: Thuc. i. 7 &pepov yap 
adAijAous Te Kal TGv AAwv Soot dvres od Oadacoin KaTwW WKow. Pépew 
xal dyew is the common phrase. 

807. atroorafels, ‘having placed yourself a short distance off,’ 
seems to be the meaning ; the metaphor is from an artist falling back a 
few paces from his model, in order to take in the general effect. Euri- 
pides had been an art-student in his youth. 

810. ‘ypavs, old, and therefore with no hope of more children. 

812. wtmetdyas moda, ‘withdrawest thy foot,’ is equivalent to 
‘leavest,” and thus acquiring a transitive sense takes after it the 
accusative we: cf. supr. 737 n. For mot, cf. supr. 419 n- We must 
suppose that Agamemnon turns away at this point, either to conceal 
his emotion at Hecuba’s piteous appeal, or to escape from her persistent 
entreaties. 

814. The defect, which Euripides represents Hecuba as deploring, 
the lack of systematic training in persuasiveness, was, at the time of the 
production of this play, in a fair way to be remedied. Only a year or 
two before (427) there had appeared at Athens, as envoy from his native 
city, Leontini in Sicily, the celebrated rhetorician Gorgias: quick-witted 
and dramatic, the Sicilian Greeks had amid the change and stir of falling 
despotisms and rising democracies discovered the value of the art of 
speaking, whether for offence or defence, to persuade a jury or to dazzle 
an assembly, and professors of this art, Corax, Tisias and the rest, were 
not slow to appear. From Sicily both the art and its professors found 
their way into Greece proper, where a ready welcome was extended to 
them, and though the old-fashioned folk disliked and feared these forgers 
of new weapons, they, with the teachers of the modern philosophic 
theories of Anaxagoras and his school, practically took in hand the 
higher education of Greek youth. Shallow as were often the methods 
and unworthy the ends proposed by these new teachers, on the whole 
the verdict of history is in their favour. Attacked on the one side by 
old Toryism in the caricatures of Aristophanes, on the other by philo- 
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sophic radicalism in the misrepresentations of Plato, assailed by the 
former as dangerous innovators, devoid of reverence for institutions 
which had justified their existence in times of national peril, by the 
latter as shallow empirics with no real knowledge of the abuses they 
proposed to remedy, and by both as venal and corrupt seekers after 
private gain, it was not till Grote demonstrated their true position as a 
necessary link in the intellectual evolution of the race, as the needed 
solvent of old prejudices and outworn traditions in religion and politics, 
that the Sophists were recognized as a truly progressive body, working 
indeed singly, and without organization,-but bound together by a 
common purpose, and invincible by reason of their fitness for the epoch 
of change and re-combination, in’ which they lived, and of which they 
were a product. 

816. edd THVv TUpavvoy, imitated by Pacuvius, O fexanima atgue 
omnium regina rerum oratio (quoted by Cicero de orat. ii. 187 and 
referred to by Quintil. i. 12. 18). 

817. és réXos is to be taken with pavOdvew, ‘thoroughly.’ 

818. pucBois S8dvres. The Sophists were attacked on the ground 
that they took fees for the instruction they gave: cf. Xen. Mem. i. 
Splish 

tv’ wv: for the past tense of the indicative, expressing a purpose 
which could only be attained in an imagined case, contrary to reality, cf. 
Hadley Gr. Gr. § 884. 

820. She resumes her direct appeal to Agamemnon. 

+t ovv, Porson (Phoen. 892) denied that this hiatus is admissible in 
tragedy: but cf. Aesch. Theb. 704 rl obv &7’ Av calvoipev dr€0ptov ubpov; 
Soph. Phil. roo: Aesch. Eum. go2: so ed to6, Soph. O. T. 959. 

&loat, the forms of the 1 aor.opt. in -cacs, -oae are much rarer 
than those ending in -cetas, -ceve. 

821. ot piv yap Svtes matSes, the children who were left survivors 
after the fall of Troy, Polyxena and Polydorus: an easily intelligible 
paradox, ‘even my surviving children are now dead.’ 

822. ém’ aloxpots, ‘for a menial fate.’ 

823. TOov8’, deictic. 

824. kal pry introduces the new thought: rod Abyouv depends on 
7bde, ‘this part of my argument.’ xevov, ‘unavailing.’ 

825. elpyoerat, Hom. Poet. and Herod.; pyO4couat, Attic Prose. 

826. Kows({ev is always used in a metaphorical sense=‘to still’: 
Soph. Aj. 674 dewdv 7’ annua mvevydrwv éexoluoe | orévovra mévrov* 
Phoen. 184 Néveot, ob ro weyadayoplay trepdvopa Koulters: especially 
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of the sleep of death, supr. 474: Hipp. 1387. So here we must connect 
it closely with ) go.8ds, ‘my child’s frenzied spirit sinks to sleep by thy 
side.’ 

828. ‘In what way will you show your gratitude for those nights of 
love you call (5%7’) so dear?’ mod deltas is an odd phrase: it may= 
‘in what esteem (700) will you show that you hold?’ ev¢pévas, an 
intentionally chosen word, perhaps influencing the meaning of deltets, 
‘how will you show those dear nights of love were nights of love 
indeed?’ i.e. as leading to ed dpovety now. 

830. Kelvns 8’ eyo, i.e. rlva xdpw (gratitude for) xelyns éyw ew; 

835. Spacets, sc. xadds. 

836. After the doubtful delicacy of ll. 825—830 this beautiful 
passage comes as a relief. 

el, for the usual Ge or el ydp, in the expression of a wish is rare: cf. 
Soph. O. T. 863 ef por Evveln pépovre potpa Trav elcerrov dyvelav Mbywv. 

838. AaSddov téxvairiv, schol. mepl trav Aadddrov Epywy Sre 
éxweiro kal mpote puviy, alrés re Evpirldns év Evpuobe? N€yec’ otk Ear, 
© yepaé, wn Seioys rhde*| 7a Aaddreca mdvra KivetoOar Soxei | Srérew 
7 dydduab’* 55’ dvhp xetvos copss. To Daedalus were attributed 
many of the old wooden statues of the gods, which were regarded with 
peculiar veneration. The improvements in statuary assigned to him are 
that he opened the duuara peuvxdra—the closed eyes, and divided the 
oxédn ovpBeBnxbra—closed legs, of the still more archaic féava. His 
statues were called diaBeBnkéra. 

839. oOpapry =duod (Hesych.) occurs also Hipp. 1195, Heracl. 138. 

840. KAaloyt’ émokrmrovta x.t.A., cf. Aeschin. 76. 6 xdalovras 
ixerevovras émisxhmrovras under rpsrw Tov addirhprov crepavotv. 

841. @ Séomor’. The pathos of this appeal to her ‘master’ from 
the fallen queen is great. 

843. elxal, ‘although’: xalel, ‘even if.’ 

GAN’ Spws, cf. Bacch. 1027 Ws ce crevdtw, Soddos dy wv, AN’ Gus. 
Ar. Ach. 402 AI. éxxddeoov adrév, KH. d\n’ ddvvarov. AI. ddd’ Suws, 
where Aristophanes is ridiculing Eur.’s fondness for d\n’ 8uws at the end 
of a line. 

846. ‘Strange indeed is it, how everything, probable and im- 
probable, comes to pass for men: and how Necessity’s laws determine, 
making friends of bitterest foes and bringing former friends to enmity.’ 
Nothing short of dvdyxns vduos could have reconciled Hecuba to the 
author of the ruin of her family and her country. See crit. n. 

Gmavra, Lat. 2ihil non, ‘everything, likely or unlikely.’ 
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848. rOévres, cf supr. 656 n. 

851. 80 olxrov txw= ‘pity.’ On this and many similar phrases 
(du dpyhs exe, de’ airlas txew, de’ €xOpas ylyverdar and the like), cf. 
Thompson Gr. Syut. p. 308. 

852. Ocov 0’ elvex’, as a breach of hospitality was an offence 
against heaven. 

853. Sixalov, ‘justice between man and man’: cf. supr. 791 n. 

854. Two constructions are here confused: ef ws daveln y’, Wore 
gol 7’ Exew Kards, orpar@ Te eve wy Sdta and ef rws pavelyn 0’, wore oot 
éxew xadG@s, orpare re wy Oba. In other words the ddéayu clause 
should be parallel with the xe. xadds clause, and depend on wore, but 
instead of 5é£a:, which would be expected, the writer, by an attraction 
to the ef rws daveln clause, has written dédgacue. 

daveln, sc. d{ky. 

860. xwpls totTo Kov koivov otpata, ‘that is a purely personal 
feeling, and not shared by the army.’ 

862. Taxdv mporapkérat, ‘swift to help you,’ if it depends on 
myself alone. 

863. eb SaBrAnPycopar, ‘if I am to fall into disfavour with’: cf. 
Thuc. iv. 22. 3 wy és Tods Evupdyous SiaBrAnOdow elrbvres kal od Tuxdvtes, 
‘lose favour with the allies by speaking without success’: Heracl. 420 
Tatr’ ow dpa ad Kal ovvetetpiox’ Srws | abrol Te gwOhcecPe Kal réd5ov 
7bde, | kay moXlras uy SeaBAnOjoouar. 

866. amédeos. Jebb (on Ant. 412) gives the instances of this form 
found in trimeters (one in Soph., two in Aesch., and three, besides the 
present case, which he omits, in Eur.): also 8¢e0s, and in Comedy 
gvceos, U8peos. They are due to metrical convenience. 

867. elpyovot xpyo8ar wy, ‘prevent him from using.’ The pz} is 
out of place: the order should be elpy. mu yp.: for the so-called 
redundant negative, cf. Hadley Gr. Gr. § 1029: Heracl. 963 etpyex dé 3 
tls révde uh Oavety vduos; 

868. Notice Hecuba’s contemptuous reference to the orpards as 
5x dos, ‘mob.’ 

869. éya, ‘I, your slave’: emphasis is added both by its place in 
the line and its juxtaposition to ce. 

870. ‘Be my accomplice in plan, but not in action.’ 

872. 1 atkovpla, infr. 878: cf. supr. 527 n. 

873. mdocyxovros ola meloerar. Hujusmodi formulis utuntur 
Graect, quando de rebus injucundis breviter effari volunt. Blomfield 
gloss. ad Aesch. Ag. 66), who gives many instances: Soph. O. T. 1376 
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Bracrotc’ drws EBdacre: O. C. 273 Ixdunv & ixdunv: Med. to11 
nryeras ol’ Fyyedas: El. 289 Exupoev ws Exupsev. 

874. pr] Soxav éuyv xdpwv, ‘without seeming to be doing so for my 
sake’: ‘uh is often used instead of od with participles or other words, 
through an influence of the verbs on which they depend, when these 
verbs either have mu, or would have it, if negative.’ Hadley Gr. Gr. 
§ 1027. 

éunv xdpwv, cf. Soph. Tr. 485 xelvov re cal on é€ toov Kowhy 
xapev. 

875. @rj0w Kadws, a formula of reassurance: cf. Hipp. 521, and 
very freq. When the middle voice is used (cd, xak@s, Oycoua), reference 
is made to a person’s private interests: see examples in Elmsley’s note 
on Medea 896. 

880. oréyat alSe, pointing to the encampment in the background: 
cf. supr. 59 n. 

882. dovéa, only here and El. 599, 763. 

883. dpatvwyv kpdros, ‘mastery over men’: cf. Tro. 949 6s T&v pev 
Oru Sarudvwv Exec xpdros, | xelyyns dé 5006s éore, 

884. ovv 86d re, ‘and when aided by stratagem.’ 

885. péuopat, Shave a poor opinion of.’ Cf. fr. 199 7d 5° dabevés 
pou kal 7d ORV owuaros | Kaxds EuduPOns. So xarapeupouac = ‘distrust.’ 

886. The fifty daughters of Danaos married and slew on the 
wedding night the fifty sons of Aegyptos, Danaos’ brother, with the 
solitary exception of Hypermnestra, who spared Lynceus. 

887. The Lemnian women, having slain all their husbands, chose 
Hypsipyle, the daughter of their late king, Thoas, as their queen; and 
were living without male companionship, when the Argonauts on their 
wanderings visited the Aauway €0vos yuvaxkOv dvdpopdywy (Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 252). Arua &pya was a proverb for atrocity: cf. Aesch. Cho. 631 
xaxdv 5¢ wpecBeveras (‘takes first place’) 7d Ajusiov Adyy. Herod. vi. 
138. 

887. dpSnyv, ‘utterly’: as a%pw means, (1) to lift up, (2) to take 
away, so Mpdny is used in the signification, (1) ‘aloft’: Soph. Aj. 1279 
mndavros apdnv “Exropos rdppwy trrep, (2) ‘utterly’ (take away, destroy): 
Lat. funditus: Ion 1274 dpdnv p’ dv é&éreupas els“ Acdou dduous. 

&unoav. étoiuxlfew means orig. to ‘eject a person from his home,’ 
and this being equivalent to ‘depopulate,’ Eur. here uses it with the 
direct accus. of the land so emptied: cf. supr. 8120. He uses the word 
infr. 948 in its proper sense. 

888. &s=otrws: cf. supr. 441 De 
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889. tyv5’, pointing to one of her fellow-slaves, whom she ad- 
dresses in the next line. 

méupov dopadas, ‘give safe-conduct to.’ 

8g1. 8x wore, cf. supr. 484 rhv dvaccav 54 mor’ obcay INlov, and n. 

892. oov ovk Llacaov 1 Kelyns Xptos, cf. supr. 874n. and Soph. 
Tr. 485 there quoted. 

894. éxelyyns, Hecuba. She puts herself in the place of the person 
delivering the message. 

898. Kal yap k.7.A., ‘for etc.’ Ag. begins the sentence as though 
it were to run, ‘for there is no chance of sailing at present: otherwise, 
if there were, I should not be able etc.’ kal yap introduces the double 
statement, el ev yv—viv 5é, where the real point lies in the dé-sentence. 

goo. viv 8%, ‘as matters stand’: a very frequent meaning: cf. 
L. and S. s. v. I. 3. 

got. ovyxov is adverbial, and should be joined with pévew: cf. 
Heracl. 477 yuvaixl yap avy) re Kal 7d cwodpovetv | KdddaTOv, elow 9 
jnovxov pévew Sduwv (and Elmsley’s n.). 

tovy dpovras, ‘on the look-out for a chance of sailing.’ A very 
similar use of the verb is seen in Soph. Aj. 1165 omedcov KolAnv xdmwerby 
rw’ (grave) ldeiy r@de, where (5ety means to look about for and find: so 
Theocr. xv. 2 8pn dlppov, Evvda, avrg. 

903. Cf. fr. 1036 xaxdv yap dvdpa xp7 Kaxds wdoxew ael. 

go5. What may be regarded as the third act of the play closes at 
this point, and the chorus mark the interval between it and the last act, 
by singing an ode, in glyconic metre, descriptive of the fatal night, 
when, issuing from the wooden horse, the Grecian warriors opened the 
gates of Troy to their comrades, and making easy prey of its brave 
defenders, sunk in careless sleep after a day’s rejoicing at the raising of 
the ten years’ leaguer, avenged themselves in blood and fire for their 
long severance from home and friends. The ode is singularly beautiful, 
and it would be hard to parallel from ancient literature the picture of 
the husband, sleeping at last without fear of night alarms, his spear hang- 
ing unneeded, as he thinks, upon the wall, while his wife lingers looking 
xpucéwy évirrrpwv drépuovas els at’yds, as she binds up her hair in 
preparation for a night of unbroken peaceful sleep. The contrast 
between that brief moment of happiness and security and the long years 
of misery and slavery before the captives, is drawn by a master- 
hand. 

go6. Aé€ge, passive: so regularly in trag.: cf. H. F. 582 6 xadXlvexos 
ws mdpoe A€fouac: Alc. 322: Soph. O. C. 1186. Similarly dyAdcerat, 
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Soph. O. C. 581: rimoerar, Ant. 210: guddterat, Phil. 48. ‘Thou 
shalt no longer be spoken of as one among cities unsacked.’ zdv 
dmopOnrwy, sc. mbdewv, This was a boast of Athens, cf. Med. 826 
lepas x@pas dropOy}rou re. Aesch. Pers. 350. 

go7. védhos, cf. Phoen. 250 dugl d¢ wrod védos | domldwy muKvdv 
Preyer | oxjua gowlov udxyns: Pind. Nem. x. 9 Olkdeldav, modéuoro 
vépos: ix. 38 pbvov vedéday : Isth. iii. 35 tTpaxeta vipds modeuoco: Hom. 
Il. xvii. 243 mod¢uoio végos wept wdvra Kadimre. dupl oe xpiwre= 
dudixpvrre: ce: SO QIO dmd—xéxapoat: gi2 KaTa—Kéxpwout. 

gto. ‘thou hast been shorn of thy circlet of towers’: cf. Tro. 784 
@ wat (Astyanax), Batve marpywv | ripywv ém’ dxpas orepdvas, 60 cor| 
mvetua peBetvar Pipos expdvOn. 

giz. Kndjida, cognate accus.: ‘hast been blackened with the foul 
smoke’s smirch most piteous.’ 

913. éBatrevdow, ‘shall I haunt thee’: the word is specially used 
of protecting deities: Soph. O. C. 678 &’ 6 Baxxuwhras det Acévucos 
éuBarever. Aesch. Pers. 449, of Pan. 

gig. Cf. Virg. Aen. ii. 265 tnvadunt urbem somno vinogue sepul- 
faore| cscs tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus aegris | incipit. 

91s. Hos only used in this one passage by Eurip., though it is 
found more frequently in Sophocles. It is one of the very many Ionic 
words, which lingered on in Tragedy, after it had passed out of Attic 
prose. On the subject of such survivals, cf. Rutherford New Phryn. 
pp- I—3I.- 

éx, ‘after.’ 

916. Whether oxldvarat or xldvara is to be read ‘anceps judicium,’ 
says Porson. The word does not occur elsewhere in tragedy : oxeddav- 
vuus is the Attic form. 

podrdy dro and @volav Kkatramaveas are co-ordinate: ‘after the 
songs and sacrifice.’ 

920. fvordv 8 érl waccddq is parenthetic. Paley quotes Theo- 
critus xxiv. 42 dadddreov 5” Gpunoe pera tipos, 8 ol Uwepbe | KAwTipos 
xedplyw wept maccdhy alev Awpro. 

921. vavrav is adject.: cf. supr. 406n. 

g22. Tpolav here of the Troad, not Troy-town: so often in the 
Iliad: cf. iii. 74. 

924. pltpatow x.t.A. The plrpa was an Eastern form of head- 
dress, consisting of broad bands of bright colour, with lappets hanging 
down over the side of the face. Herod. (i. 195) tells us that the 
Babylonians confined their long hair with plrpac: cf. Virg. Aen. iv. 
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216 e¢ nunc ille Paris cum semiviro comitatu | Maconia mentum mitra 
crinemque madentem | subnixus, rapto potitur. 

avadérots is dm. dey. éppuOmfouay, ‘was reducing to order’ the 
wandering unruly tresses: a picturesque word. 

925. xpvoéwv évérrpwv. The mention of mirrors is again probably 
a slight anachronism. Homer does not speak of them, and the earliest 
do not seem to date back farther than 500 B.C.: we frequently hear of 
silver and of bronze mirrors, but not of gold: so both here and in 
Tro. 1107 we may assume that the epithet has been chosen by the poet 
to heighten the picture of luxurious ease, and thereby accentuate the 
contrast. 

926. dtéppovag els avyds, ‘looking into the fathomless bright 
depths,’ to my thinking a perfect phrase. The fact that she is looking 
into the mirror seems to be an objection to Paley’s view (quite apart 
from the question of taste), ‘the light, which proceeding from a fixed 
point, viz. the mirror itself, is flashed back without any definite limit.’ 
Mr Way, I am glad to see, is in substantial agreement with my 
rendering. 

927. émdépvios, dw. Aey. For émidéuscos mécouue cf. supr. 797 
agpnce wovriov. 

928. médAw: the wéds strictly speaking was the Acropolis, or 
fortified height, round which the dorv, or lower town, gathered: 
possibly the distinction should be observed here, as the Greeks would 
naturally make their entrance by the lower town (see next line xéAevoua 
5’ qv Kar’ dory x.7T.’.). Dr Schliemann asserted that there was no 
Acropolis at Troy, but the reference in Od. viii. 508 4 xara merpdwy 
Badéey (sc. the wooden horse) épicavras én’ &xpns, to say nothing of 
the epithets 7veudecoa and the like, is against him (cf. infr. 931 IAcdda 
oxomdy). Even if his view were correct, it would not affect this 
passage, as Eur. would assign to Troy the features usual in all old 
Greek towns. 

930. ‘tmaiSes “EAAavwv: for this somewhat scriptural periphrasis, 
cf. Aesch. Pers. 402 (in the well-known description of Salamis) rapjv 
6mod KNvew | wodAty Bony, W maides ‘EAAjvwy, tre, | Erevdepodre tarpls’ 
K.7.X. So Avidy maides, Her. i. 27. 

934. povotetmdos, Awpls os kdpa, wearing only an under-shift, 
xtTwvov, probably: references to the scanty dress of Spartan maidens 
(a sleeveless xirwv, not reaching to the knee, and open at one side) are 
frequent: cf. Andr. 596 sqq. 

935. mpoolLovo” ovK Hvvo’, ‘nought it availed me that I sat me as 
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a suppliant’ etc., lit. I accomplished nothing, sitting,’ etc.: cf. IL. iv. 
56 ef mep yap POovéw re kal ov €l& Siawépoa, | ovK dviw POovdovo’, érel 
H Tord Péprepbs éoor. 

936. Artemis favoured the Trojans in the war: cf. Il. v. 447 
where Leto and Artemis loyéa:pa tend the wounded Aeneas. She was 
worshipped as owrecpa and maidorpbdos. 

939. dmocKorova’, ‘turning earnest gaze upon’: turning away from 
everything else (d7o-) to look at the city: dwoBdéwew is freq. in the 
same sense. 

940. vwéoripow vais éx. 68a, ‘the ship hurried on its homeward 
way’: xwely 3éda, metaphorical. 

942. atrettrov Gye, ‘faint am I for sorrow.’ ‘The aorist denotes 
a feeling, or an act expressive of it, which degan to be just before the 
moment of speaking.’ Hadley Gr. Gr. §842. Cf. infr. 1276, awémrvo’: 
Soph. Aj. 536 éwyveo’ Epyov cal mpdbvoiavy jv eGov (and Jebb’s note). 
The words are parenthetical : cf. supr. 920. 

944. Bovray, cf. supr. 646. 

945. alvdrapiy, ‘Paris, author of ill’: cf. Il. iii. 39 Svomaps, eldos 
Gpiore, yuvatuaves nreporeuvtd: Alcman 50(Welck.) ducrapis, alvdrapis, 
kaxov ‘EdAdd. Bwriavelpa: Eur. Or. 1388 ducedéva. 

946. 8Sovo" carries on the construction of the sentence begun at 
L 937. 

947. Yas ék matplas dwwderev, for yas ékarwdeoev, ‘drove ruined 
from’: cf. Aesch. Ag. 528 kal omépya maons éEardbddAuTar xOovds. 

948. edxioev, cf. supr. 887n. “yduos, ob yduos x.7-A. So Andr. 
103 (of the same marriage) od ydpuov, dA\d Tw” Grav, On dddoropos, cf. 
supr. 686 n. 

951. av, Helen. Notice the change of subject in the next line. 

953- Polymestor, his two children and a retinue, which he dis- 
misses at ]. 981, appear upon the stage. This scene affords an 
opportunity for the display of that zvozy, which lies in the contrast 
‘between the thought which the speaker evidently designs to express, 
and that which his words properly signify’ (i.e. to a person un- 
conscious of his real meaning). For examples, see ll. 990, 995, 1000, 
To2I. 

girrdry St od, he turns to Hecuba, after apostrophizing the dead 
Priam. 

956. odk tori ovSty morév «.7.d., ‘nought is there, on which 
we may rely, neither good name, nor again that, though prospering 
now, we shall not fall on evil days.’ To Hecuba and the chorus, 
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knowing Polymestor’s real character, his opening words, ovx éorw 
ovdev mioréy, are ironically significant. 

958. avrd, human affairs generally. mddAw re cat mpocw, ‘ back- 
wards and forwards’: usually rpdcw cat éxlow. 

959. évriOévres keeps up the metaphor of ¢vpovet, which properly 
means to knead: évri#. then=‘put in as an ingredient.’ dyvwolg, 
ignorance of what awaits us. 

g61. mpoxdtrovt’: cf. Alc. 1079 Tl 8 dv mpoxdmrots, el GédAos adel 
orévew; Hipp. 23: the word is properly used of pioneers cutting the 
way for an army. 

és wpda0ev. On prepositions thus used with adverbs (e.g. els dre, 
els del, els avrika) cf. Rutherford New Phryn. pp. 117sqq- The 
preposition els with adverbs of time is found throughout Greek litera- 
ture. 

962. péuder drovolas, ‘complain of my absence’: cf. Hipp. 1402 
riynhs éuéupbn: Thuc. viii. rog. 2. The dative of the person (éol 
here) can be easily supplied. For the (causal) genitive, cf. Thompson 
Gr. Syut. § ror. 

964. adikdpnv—o67 adixopny: cf. supr. 527 n. 

g70. alSws p txe=aldo0uat, to which word the construction is 
unconsciously accommodated, and hence tvyydvovca not tvyxdvovcay 
is written: é¢@jvae must be supplied: cf. supr. 812n.: Cycl. 330 
Sopatcr Onpav cHua wepiBarov euov | kal wip dvalOwy, xtdvos odév jor 
bédke: Hipp. 23 7d roddd 6€ | wddax mpoxdyac’, od wévou moddod pe Set 
(=padlws éxredd). 

972. Sp@ats képats, ‘with unfaltering gaze’: cf. I. A. 851 xatp° 
ob yap dpGots dupacly a’ er’ elaopS. Lucan ix. 904 lumine recto. 

973. avro, my averted eyes. dvcvoav céGev, objective genitive. 

974, 5. Weak lines: such maidenly restraint would not be ex- 
pected from a woman of Hecuba’s age and position. She will not 
directly face Polymestor, lest her expression should betray her, and put 
her enemy on his guard. 

976. Kat Oatpd y ovSéy: ‘aye, nor is it matter for wonder’: cf. 
Soph. O. T. 1319 kal Oadud y ovdév: 1132 Kovd& ye Oatua: Phil. 38 
kai radra y &\da Oddwerat paxn, where Jebb notes that in instances 
like the present, the ye does not emphasize the immediately preceding 
word (as is more usual in this collocation of particles, xal...ye, e.g. 
Phil. 674 xal oé ¥ eladtw), but helps xal to introduce a new fact. ls 
xpela a” euod, sc. Exec: cf. Il. xi. 606 rl 5é ce xpew enero ; 

977- éwéupw for pereréupw, ‘send for,’ ‘summon’: cf. Soph. 
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O. C. 602 mriis Sird 0” dv meupalad’, dor’ olkeiv diya; ‘how then should 
they fetch thee to them’ etc.? 

g8r. 75° éprpla, lit. ‘this isolation,’ ie. being unattended under 
these circumstances, with none but friends near (pin peév ef ob k.7-2.). 

983. xpqv, imperf.: cf. supr. 265n. Notice xp7v—984 xp7: 
onpalveww—ggg onuavets—1003 onufwat: and supr. 527n. 

986. mpdrov pay elt raid’, Sv «.7.X., el fy. On this prolepsis, by 
which a substantive belonging to a dependent clause is transferred to 
the principal clause, see Hadley Gr. Gr. §878. Xen. Anab. iv. 4. 17 
ol 5 npirwv airdv 7d orparevpa, Srrocoy etn (it is very common in 
Xen., cf. Kiihner’s n. on Anab. i. 1. 5): Hom. Il. v. 88 Tudetinv 3’ ovk 
dv ywolns, mworépo.oe pereln. 

989. rovxelvyou pépos, cf. supr. 874n.: 892: ‘as far as he is 
concerned.’ 

QgI. Sevrepov pabetv, cf. 988 devrepov épirouar. 

992. We may presume that Polydorus had not seen his mother, 
since the day when he was sent from Troy to the guardianship of 
Polymestor, ten years before. 

993. Kal Sevpo ye, cf. supr. 976n. «soe, ‘to you’: for ws, used 
only with persons, cf. Thompson Gr. Syut. § 255. Her son had 
indeed come to Hecuba. 

995- Observe the irony of the line. 

996. pryS tpa trav mAnoloy, sc. rod xpvaod, ‘do not covet the 
treasure of thy neighbours.’ 

997- dvalunv and dvacGar are very common (especially dvafunyv) in 
Attic Greek, but the indicative dvduny belongs entirely to the late 
Greek. Rutherford New Phryn. p. 63. 

‘Far be it from me: but let me have profit of mine own.’ It is just 
possible we should understand ofrws before évaiuny, ‘so (i.e. on these 
conditions, that I should not covet my neighbours’ goods) may I’ etc.; 
cf. Ar. Thesm. 469 xatrh yap yw’, obrws dvaluny Tay réxvwv, | mow 
tov dvdp’ éxeivov. The irony of dvalunv rod mapévros would be manifest 
to the audience, who were aware of Hecuba’s intended vengeance. 

1000. & dtAndels, cf. I. T. 983 dAN & pidnBeta’. 

enol piri, the dative of the agent after a passive verb is rare, except 
with perfect and pluperfect tenses: cf. Hadley Gr. Gr. § 769. 

lor’...xpvcov karwpuxes (1002): an example of the so-called Schema 
Pindaricum, in which a singular verb is joined with a masc. or fem. 
plural subject : the verb always stands first: cf. Plat. Gorg. 500 D gore 
rovTw ditTd Tw Blw: Euthyd. 302C fore yap emovye kai Bwuol: Hes. 
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Theog. 825 fw éxardv xegadal: Soph. Tr. 520 qv 8 dudladexros 
kAluaxes: Ion 1146 viv rovald’ tgal: Pind. fr. 45. 16 ré67e Badreras 
twv PoBat, and Gildersleeve’s n. on OJ. xi. 6. The use of the plural is, 
as it were, an afterthought in a sentence, which commenced with a 
singular verb. 

1002. Katwpvxes, excavated chambers, such as that in which 
Antigone was immured: cf. Soph. Ant. 774 xpiyw (says Creon) 
mwerpwdse. (Goav &y Karwpuxt. 

1008, “A@dvas’IAlas oréyat. Subterranean treasure-houses of the 
goddess: the so-called Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae was cut in the 
side of a hill, projecting but little above the level of the ground, and 
resembled no doubt a xardpvé, such as is described as a treasure-house 
here, but as a tomb in Soph. quoted above. The domed building at 
Mycenae is now recognized as a tomb: the rich offerings buried along 
with a deceased chieftain would make tomb and treasure-house almost 
synonymous. 

1or1s. ‘But where?’ asks Polymestor, ‘this before us (até corre- 
sponds to ratode in 1014) is the circuit of harbourage of the Greeks.’ 
He points to the naval camp, the oréya, which form the background of 
the scene: cf. n. on 59 supra. It seems improbable to P. that the 
captives should be able to conceal treasure in the actual encampment of 
their lords. 

1017. apoévwv épypla, cf. Bacch. 875 (of the escaped hind) 
noouéva Bporav epnutas. A guilty conscience makes Polymestor 
Suspicious. épnuia, supr. 981, is used in a slightly different sense. 

1020. veov Avoat oda otkade, ‘to loosen the sheets in the wind 
for a homeward voyage.’ The médes were the ropes of the lower 
extremity of the sail: in supr. 940 the very similar expression végrijov 
vais éxivnoev 3wbda seems to be metaphorical: cf. n. there. Also cf. 
supr. 98 n. 

1021. av oe Set; cf. for the constr. Aesch. Prom. 86 adrdv yap ce 
det TIpoundéws: H. F. 1170: Hipp. 490 od Adywr edoxnudvur | de? o’, 
adda tavdpds. The spectators again would recognize the bitter irony of 
these lines, 

1025. dvtdov. Elmsley on Heracl. 169 says that dros here= 
médayos, ‘by a misuse of language’: I can find no parallel to such 
a meaning, while the use of dvrXeiy and the like, both literal and 
metaphorical, demands that &v7\os should be the bilge-water, sentina, 
which gathers in the hold of a vessel, or else the hold of the vessel 
itself: the latter is the meaning in Od. xii. 410 lords 8’ édrlow mréce, 
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drda re mavra | eis Avrdov xaréxuv6’, from which passage we can see 
that the dyrdos was open: in Od. xv. 479 we have a case of a person 
meeting her death by falling into it, rv uév Greta yuvaixa BAN “Aprens 
loxéatpa* | dvthy 5° dvdovrnce wecota’ ws elvadly Kit. Accordingly, 
although dX{uevov does not seem the most natural word perhaps to be 
applied to the ship’s bilge, still taking it as=‘from which there is no 
escape,’ we may translate, ‘like to one falling into the bilge, whence is 
no escape, so shalt thou fall headlong from thy heart’s desire, having 
wrought the destruction of thy life.” Aéxpros is properly ‘aslant’; cf. 
Med. 1168 (of Medea’s victim) xpordv yap ddddéaga expla wadrw | ywpet 
Tpéuovga KOAa K.T.r. exmecet PLA. Kapdias, ‘thou shalt be cheated of thy 
cherished desire’: cf. Thuc. viii. 81 ta trav vmapxovowy édmldwv 
éxmixroveyv: and for xapdia in this sense, Soph. Ant. 1105 xapdlas 7’ 
étiorauar, ‘I resign my cherished resolve.’ Polymestor’s cherished 
desire is the treasure, by the prospect of which Hecuba has decoyed 
him. Finally auépdw never=to lose, but always to take away, rob: so 
we must regard P. as sacrificing his life to his passion: some would 
translate, ‘thou shalt lose dear life (xapdias), thou, who hast taken away 
life (namely Polydorus)’: nor is this impossible, though ‘ye would then 
be expected with dyépoas. 

~1029. Lit. ‘for where liability to retributive justice and to the gods 
coincides, there is an overwhelming curse,’ i.e. the man, on whom 
the wrath of both falls, is doomed. For ouumlrve, cf. supr. 966, 
846. 

1032. 6800 tyaS' éAmls, Way turns, ‘it shall mock thee, thy way- 
faring’s hope,’ i.e. your hope of gain. 

1034. amoAéuw, i.e. by a woman’s hand. Aelpecs Blov, the chorus 
do not of course know the precise nature of Hecuba’s intended 
vengeance, and imagine death will be his penalty. 

1035. The agonized cries of Polymestor are heard within the tent: 
in accordance with the practice of the Attic stage, scenes of violence are 
not enacted in the sight of the audience, though the cries of the victims 
are permitted to be heard: cf. Aesch. Ag. 1343, 1345 where the dying 
Agamemnon’s voice is heard, Wyo, wémArrypat xaiplay mryyhy Eow...... 
Guo war abs, devrépay memAnyuévos. In that passage, as here, the 
chorus divides into two groups, or 7ux6pia, the leaders of which speak 
on behalf of their companions. Compare too El, 1165: Aesch. Cho. 
869: Soph. El. 1404. 

1037- Spov...rhayys, cf. Thompson Gr. Syut. § ror, n. 1. 

1039. GAN ovr py oye, ‘assuredly ye shall not escape’: 
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cf. Thompson Gr. Syut. § 302, who quotes many examples. (The 
beginner should read §§ 301, 302.) 

1040. Cf. infr. 1174, where P. gives an account of what happened, 
dmravr’ épevyav Torxov ws xuvryérns | BadAwv dpdoowv: what the Bédos 
of the next line may be, is not a matter of much concern: it may have 
been the lance mentioned in 1155, or it may only be the hand itself 
(Paley): the scholiast apparently thought that P. threw stones. 

1042. akpy=Kaipés, it is ‘high time’: cf. Aesch. Pers. 407 xovxér’ 
jy pédrew duh: Soph. El. 1338 drndrAdx at 5° dxun. 

1044. ékBaddoy trvAas, ‘breaking open the doors’: cf. Or. 1473 
Sduwy Ovperpa cal craOmovs | woxAotow éxBadédvtes. 

1046. ov maidas der Lavras, a double taunt: ‘you will not see 
them, since you are blind: nor alive, for they are dead.’ 

1047. % Yap mirantis est: so infr. 1124. ‘Hast thou indeed 
brought low the Thracian, and hast thou the upper hand of thy false 
friend?’ 

1050. tupAw odl. Porson illustrates Eurip.’s fondness for this 
phrase from Phoen. 834, 1549, 1616, 1708. mapaddpy m., ‘frenzied steps.’ 

1052. ovdv Tais d. Tp., ‘with the help of,’ as in the common phrase 
avv Oem. As regards the spelling, fv is the old Attic form, invariable 
in inscriptions up to about 416 B.c. (Rutherford, N. P. p. 24, n. 2): 
after that date, it rapidly gave way to ovv, but the preposition itself 
became rare, being supplanted by werd with the genitive. 

1055. péovtt. Ovpw, ‘raging with flood of fury’: cf. Homer’s 
description of Diomed, Il. v. 87 Oive yap du medlov moran rAHGorre 
doixws | xeuudppw k.7-A.: Ar. Eq. 526 elra Kparlvov peuynutvos, ds rodkd@ 
pevoas mor émalyw | dia Tov ddeddy mediwy Eppec. 

1056. The rhythm of the following passage is mainly dochmiac, 
expressing strong excitement. 

1057. wa kéAcw; lit. ‘into what harbour can I put?’ For this meta- 
phonical use, cf. Hipp. 140 davdrov OéXovcay | xéXoat worl répua Svoravov. 
Aesch. Prom. 183. 

1058. Polymestor likens himself to a wild beast on the track of its 
quarry; groping his way with outstretched hands, his gait resembles 
that of a four-footed animal, but I think we need not go so far as the 
scholiast, and assume that he enters the stage on hands and feet: for the 
text, cf. crit. not. Lit. ‘planting the tread of a four-footed beast of 
the mountains, following on their track (xar’ tyvos), in which direction 
(rolay éml xetpa), this or that, am I to direct my shifting path 
(€EaddAd Ew) ?? 
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Operrépov, a poet. equivalent of dpevds, as dypbrepos of &ypios. 

1059. olay éml xeipa, ‘in which direction?’ cf. Cycl. 680 rorépas 
THs Xetpds ; and the common phrases éml detid and the like. 

1061. @€adAd£w implies a shifting or changing about : cf. Xen. Cyn. 
x. 7 Wa els Tas Gpkus mocfras rdv Spduov mh eEaddAdrrwv. 

1062. avdSpodsvovrs, cf. supr. 886. 

1064. tdAatvat, ‘audacious’: so rAjuwv, Soph. El. 439 ef wh 
TrANLOvesTdTH yur | wacGyv EBdacre (Clytaemnestra), rdode Svopereis 
xoas | ovK dv 108’, dv y Exrewe, THD exéarede. 

1066. wot Kal, cf. supr. 515 n.: lit. ‘in flight to which of the 
recesses,’ i.e. ‘whither have they fled, and are cowering in fear of me?’ 

Trot puxe@v, like rod yijs; rod ppevav; cf. Soph. El. 1174 wot Moywv 
€\@w; Thompson Gr. Synt. p. 85. For the accus. after rrwoow, cf. 
I]. xx. 426 o¥d’ dv Ere Syv | GAAHAOUS wrvccomev. Od. xxii. 304: supr. 
812 n. 

1068. tupddv péyyos, ‘the blinded light’: cf. supr. 1035 Tu¢Aodpuat 
géyyos. For instances of oxymoron, cf. Thompson Gr. Syut. § 343. 

1070. Kputrav Bdow, ‘stealthy footsteps.’ 

1071. 768° éw@fas, lit. ‘darting forth my foot against them,’ i.e. 
rushing upon them. For the transitive force of érgtas, cf. Soph. Aj. 40 
kal mpos rl duadéyiorov Gd’ Ftev xépa; and Jebb’s n. He quotes in 
support Or. 1429 adpay daowv: Bacch. 145. Others take éwgtas.as 
intrans., and compare Balvew 65a, on which construction, cf. supr. 
53 0- 

1072. wapudy, ‘flesh.’ In the older writers the plural is usual, the 
singular being employed of some one particular muscle, e.g. Od. xix. 
450. For the sentiment, cf. I]. xxii. 346 (Achilles’ speech to Hector) 
at ydp mws atrov pe pévos Kal Ouuos dvein| Wu drorauvdpevov Kpta 
édpuevac. 

1074. apvipevos AdBav must mean ‘achieving their dishonour’: 
Gpvuua is a poet. word=win, gain (honour), and the mutilation (the 
special form of insult connoted by both Avyun and AWB: infr. 1098) of 
his enemies P. regards as a prize. 

1077. Pdxxats”Arsov, ‘hell’s frenzied handmaids’: cf. H. F. 1119 
el pnxéd’ “Aidou Baxxos el, gpdoapmer dv. Siaporpaoat, supr. 716. The 
children are dead, but he fears lest, Pentheus-like, they be torn in 
pieces. 

1079. é&Poddy. éxBdddew is used specially of children, cf. Ion 964 
got 8’ és rl 56g’ elaGrOev éxBaretv réxvov; It was in the power of the father 
to say whether the child was to be reared or exposed : probably the 
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dudidpbua, or carrying of the child round the hearth on the seventh 
day after birth, was a token of the intention to rear the child as a 
member of the family. In Thebes only was the exposure of children 
forbidden. éxfod7 here of course has not its strict meaning, but the 
casting out on the hillside of the Thracian’s children suggests the 
analogots exposure, which was practised in Greece on new-born babes. 

1081. vavs Srws, ‘ship-like’: cf. supr. 398: ‘girding up my flax- 
woven robe, like a barque (brailing up its sails) with the ship-tackle, 
speeding to the lair of death, guardian of my children from despite.’ 
The figure is somewhat quaint, and a violent change from the wild 
beast metaphor, which is kept up throughout, and to which xolray in 
the last line is still adapted. 

1086. Cf. Aesch. Cho. 313 dpdcavrs mabely, tpryépwv pidos rade 
Pwvei. 

1088. 8, invoking aid: cf. Hipp. 884: Soph. Tr. 221: Phil. 736. 

1089. Aoyxoddspov. Adyxy was a cavalry lance, and therefore 
suited to the edixrov yévos of the Thracians. etimmoyv, cf. supr. 
gn. 

10ogo. “Ape Kdtoxoy, ‘possessed by,’ ‘subject to’: cf. Soph. Tr. 
978 brvy Kdroxor. 

1092. avra, Aesch., Eurip., but never Soph. 

1094.  ov8els, 7 coalesces with ov-. 

1100. Gpwrdpevos turérys should be taken together. 

1101. Storms were associated with both these constellations, which 
are visible during the hottest period of the year, cf. Hes. Op. 607 ef’ 
av 5 'Qplwy cat Lelpros és uéoov €APy | ovpavdv. The baleful influence of 
Sirius, the dog-star, was proverbial. Cf. Hom. II. xxii. 25, where 
Achilles, bright and deadly, rushing over the plain, is likened to a star és 
pa 7’ dmdpns elow, dplindror 5€ ol adyal | palvovrat woddotor per’ dorpace 
vuxros duoryy, | bv re Kv’ ’OQplwvos éemlkdynow Karéovow | Naumpdbraros 
pev 0 ¥ ori, xaxdy 6é TE ofua TéruKrar, | Kal Te Péper woddov WupeTor 
dethotoe Bporotow. Sirius was the dog of the hunter Orion. 

1107. Evyyvao®’ =tvyyyword éorl, cf. Med. 4gt Evyyraor’ av Fv 
go, ib. 703: for the plur. cf. Hadley Gr. Gr. § 635. The chorus hint 
that suicide offers a ready and pardonable escape. 

kpelocov’ 7 épev xaxd, cf. Soph. O. T. 1293 7d yap voonua pettov 
4 ¢épew. The usual construction would be xpeiocov’ 4} ws or 7} ore: ch. 
Xen. An. iii. 5. 17 PoBoduae uh re peifov 7 Sore Pépew Sivacbat tuuB3. 


an 


xpelogov’ 7 kata with the accus. of a noun is a variation of this con- 
struction. 
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1109. Agamemnon appears on the scene, and, to judge from his 
elaborate opening, has ‘conned his part.’ 

ov yap Horvxos NéAak’, cf. supr. 1068 n. dédax’, cf. supr. 678 n. 

1110. Wérpas dpelas aais....Hxo, ‘Echo, child of the mountain 
rock’: cf. the Irish mac-al/a, son of the rock. I am not aware that 
Echo is personified by any poet before Euripides, who introduced her 
into his Andromeda (cf. fr. 118), and was laughed at for his pains by 
Aristophanes the following year (410 B.C.) in the Thesmophoriazusae: 
cf. 1008 sqq- where Mnesilochus, who has been bound by the women, 
is visited Euripides in the character of Echo. 

III2. gopev, poet. form for Fd5emey or Sener. Ruthenian 
(N. P. p. 238) rejects in all cases the long penultimate, regarding jopev 
etc. as the true Attic forms. If we had not known that Troy was 
fallen, this clamour gave us cause for terror in earnest, i.e. would easily 
have terrified us: the expression Péfov wapéoxev is equivalent to a 
potential indicative with dy: cf. Goodwin Synt. of Gr. M. and T. § 432. 
This case is parallel to the use of de, wpeddrov, EBovAdunv, Eweddov 
(without 4y) and an infin., instead of a past indic. tense with dy of the 
verb in the infinitive: cf. Thuc. iii. 74 7 wédts éxwdtvevce waca da- 
PPapjvar, ef dvewos éweyévero. 

111g. dpa, with elyev= ‘as it appears.’ 

1121. ‘Hath wrought me this ruin: ruin, nay, this more than ruin.’ 

1124. TCAs; cf. supr. 511n. 7 yap, cf. supr. 1047 n. 

1127. ovTos, rl mdo yes; ‘you there, what ails you?’ is a colloquial 
equivalent: cf. Soph. Aj. 71 ovros, o¢ roy Tas alxuadwrldas xépas | 
despots dmevOivovra mpocporety kaw. Alc. 773 ovTos, Tl ceuydy Kai 
mweppovrikds BAéweis; Frequently with ov, e.g. infr. 1280: or with 
proper names, Soph. Aj. 89 & odros, Alas, devrepdv ve rpookadw. 

1128. papyeoayv, ‘raging mad’: this verb is found in the participle 
only, and is confined to the tragedians. 

1129. 1 PBdpBapov. Ag. means the absence of that self-restraint, 
which was so precious to the Greek : cf. supr. 327n. ‘Let uncivilized 
brute force and passion give way to a civilized method of settling 
disputes by argument and arbitrament’: cf. Med. 536 mp@rov pew 
‘EAAdd’ dvri BapBdpou xovds | yaiay Karo.ets, Kal dixny eicracas, | 
vomos TE XpATIa un mpds laxvos Kparos. 

1132. Euripides delighted, as no doubt an audience of his con- 
temporaries delighted too, in the transference to the stage of the 
methods and modes of thought of the d:caor7jpia: argument and counter- 
argument, skilful appeals to self-interest, prejudice and passion, repre- 
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sented under the forms of a rhetoric, specious at all times, even if 
somewhat forced, were echoes of their daily life greatly to the taste of 
the quick-witted men of Athens: to the less intellectually interested 
audiences of to-day, melodrama, with elaborate reproductions of the 
sights of a great city, administers a corresponding delight. Quintil. 
(Inst. x. 1. 68) says of Euripides, ‘amgue ts et in sermone magis 
accedit oratorio generi, et sententiis densus, et in 1is quae a sapientibus 
tradita sunt pene ipsis par, et in dicendo ac respondendo curlibet eorum, 
qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus.” Cf. Ar. Ran. 774 (of 
Euripides’ audience in Hades) ol 8’ dxpowmevor | Trav dvtioyidy Kal 
oytopav kal orpopav | brepeudvycar, kdvomioay gopwrarov. Itis notice- 
able that Polymestor’s attack (1132—1182) and Hecuba’s defence (1189 
—1237) each take up 50 lines. For similar correspondences cf. Paley’s 
preface to vol. ii. p. xvii. 

1135. Umromros dv 8 Tpaixys ad-ioews, ‘apprehensive, no doubt, 
of Troy’s fall’: twrowros in this active sense is very rare; Thuc. uses 
7d Uromrov= ‘suspicion,’ i. go: vi. 89. Similarly mirés, Soph. O. C. 
1031 GAN’ €c6”" Srw od miards (relying) dy &dpas rdde. (Cf. Jebb’s n. ad 
loc. for further instances.) 

1139. Tpolay is more suited to Evvoixlory than to d@poley, which 
means to ‘muster.’ gouvolxisis was the uniting under a central power of 
scattered districts or tribes: cf. Thuc. ii. 15. 2 ére:dy 5¢ Onoeds éBacl- 
Aevoe...KaTahvoas tiv AANwy woAewv Tad TE BovdeuTHpia Kal rds dpyas és 
Thy vov worUw odcay EvvwKice wavras (of the cuvolxiois of Attica). Here 
the meaning is ‘lest he should re-unite the scattered remnants of Troy, 
and muster its folk.’ For the subj. after a secondary tense, cf. Good- 
win, Synt. of Gr. M. and T. § 365. ‘The subj. can also follow 
secondary tenses to retain the mood in which the object of the fear 
Originally occurred to the mind’: cf. Xen. Symp. ii. 11 of Oewpevor 
EpoBovvTo MH Tt waOy. 

1141. @petav, the construction lapses into the ordinary optative 
after a verb in a secondary tense. 

1144. €v @trep, the antecedent is the idea conveyed in the sentence 
yelroow 8 etn gaxdy Tpwwr. Eurip. was in accord with Athenian 
feeling in making Polymestor ground his excuse ultimately on self- 
interest: for, if we may believe Thucydides, the average Athenian would 
admit no other spring of action as credible: cf. iii. 43. 2 udvnv Te wodw 
dia. Tas wepivolas eb wmorjoat €x ToD mpopavots wh éfararhoavra ddtvarov* 
6 yap didods pavepws Tt dyabdv dvOumomreterat days TN wréov Ete. 
These words are supposed to have been spoken about two years before 
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the production of the Hecuba. This explains P.’s apparent incivility 
in hinting to Ag. that the Greeks were unwelcome neighbours. 

1150. Kdpipas ydvu, cf. Soph. O. C. 19 05 KdAa xduyov ro0d” ew 
aiécrov wérpov. 

1153. Kepx(S’, lit-=‘shuttle’: here ‘the production of the shuttle,’ 
a robe: similar is the use of mévos to denote what is ‘produced by 
labour,’ e.g. Or. 1570 pytas madaa yelsa (coping), rexrévwy médvov. 
Aesch. Ag. 54 épraXlxwv wévoy (nestlings). 

The Edones were an important Thracian tribe, who dwelt on the 
east or left bank of the Strymon: Amphipolis and Eion were in their 
territory. Here, as frequently in Greek and Latin poetry, the name is 
used to signify Thracian generally. 

1154. érdovs. This word signifies a long, full robe, and is rarely 
used except of women’s garments: it is however found sometimes of 
the ample dress of BdpBapa, cf. Aesch. Pers. 468. Soph. in the Trach. 
uses it four times of a man’s robe, but Jebb (on 602) regards it as in 
these cases a ‘general word for a stately garment.’ 

1155. kdpaka, properly a ‘pole’: for vines, II. xviii. 563: of a 
spear-shaft, Aesch. Ag. 66: so here. 

1156. 8vrr. oroX., i.e. both of spear and cloak. 

1157. éxmayAovpevat: this verb, like wapyay (supr. 1128), is only 
found in the participle; an Ionic survival, Rutherford N. P. p. rq. 

1159. yévowwro. ‘A neuter plural subject denoting fervsons may 
have a verb in the plural.’ Hadley Gr. Gr. § 604a. It is noticeable 
that there is no caesura in this line. 

Siadoxats dpeiBoverat xepoiv, lit. ‘passing them on by successions 
of hands.’ 

1160. 7s Soxets; parenthetic: a colloquialism, not used either by 
Soph. or Aesch.: cf. Hipp. 446 rodrov AaBotca, wus doxeis; xabvBpioer. 
I. A. 1590 «dv T@de Kadxas was doxeis; xaipwy py. Ar. Ach. 24. €k, 
‘after.’ 

1162. at 8, the corresponding ai uév must be understood before 
KEVTOUGL. 

1163. ¢ltxov, ‘held down.’ He was on a «Alyy, or large couch. 
For the form of conditional sentence, ef étavoralyv—elyov, Cf. Hadley 
Gr. Gr. § 894. 

1167. ovStv Yvvov, ‘I could do nothing’: cf. Andr. 1133 aX’ 
ob dev Fvev: Her. ix. 66 ovdev qvve. Poets prefer dvvw, prose writers 
aviTw. 


1168. wypa myiparos mAgov, ‘outrage than all outrage worse,’ 
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Way. The editors compare Aesch. Ag. 864 xakod kdxiov 4dXo mhya. 
ajua in apposition to the sense of del’ étetpyaravTo. 

1171. Kkevtovowy, cf. supr. 1162. 

1172. &« 8 wydycas=exmndjoas dé. Tmesis is rare in Attic 
Greek, and is a survival from the time when prepositions were adverbs 
merely, defining or strengthening the force of case-endings, or modifying 
the meaning of verbs: cf. Thompson’s Gr. Syut. § 249. 

1173. Op ds recurs to the metaphor of supr. 1058. The wild 
beast turns upon the hounds, though in «évas is further implied the 
reproach, which the word so often conveys in Homer, especially when 
used of women. 

1174. s kuynyérns. A good instance of Euripides’ quickness of 
mind, which, while it leads him to metaphor, renders him incapable of 
sustaining a simile. The hunted quarry, turning on his pursuers, of the 
previous line, becomes the hunter of this: the @yp becomes the kuv7- 
vyérns. 

Kuvnyerns is the regular form in Prose, but xuvayés (like dapés, Exart, 
éraéés and others quoted by Porson on Or. 26) is invariable in Poetry. 
The co-existence of these forms, says Rutherford (N. P. p. 496), shows 
that the Athenians at first accepted Doric forms relating to the arts of 
which the Dorians were the acknowledged masters, but subsequently 
brought these forms into harmony with the laws of their own language: 
but this dictum does not seem to account for all the instances, though 
the occurrence of both forms in Eur. proves the mixed character of 
tragic diction. 

1175. BdaddX\wv dpdgowy, cf. supr. II7I Kevrodcw aludooovow: 
70 deluact @éouaow. The asyndeton expresses agitation. 

ourevSwv XAptv THY ov, ‘busying myself in thy interests.’ orevdwv 
is intrans.; for xdpuv, cf. supr. 874 n. 

1177 sqq- It is from the consideration of detached invectives 
against women, like the present, without regard either to the context, 
or the character in whose mouth they are placed, that the unjust 
estimate, which brands Eurip. as a hater of the female sex, arises. To 
refute so baseless an estimate serious argument is not required: the 
mere statement that it was Eurip. who created Alcestis, Iphigenia, 
Macaria and Polyxena suffices. A critic who, in this play, would reject 
the evidence of Polyxena’s character, and would prefer to base his view 
of the poet’s meaning on the mad ravings of a barbarian, would not be 
entitled to a hearing. It is to Euripides’ sympathy with women, to his 
recognition of their capacity both for good and ill, to his desire to open 
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a wider sphere of influence to that sex, of which even Pericles could say 
it was the chiefest credit never to be spoken of, that we owe a gallery 
of female characters, unsurpassed till Shakspere came. 

1178. et TIS yuvaikas Twv mplv elpnKey kakos, as, for instance, 
Simonides of Amorgus, who classed women, according to their charac- 
teristics, as partaking of the natures of the sow, the fox, the bitch, the 
earth, the sea, the ass, the cat, the mare, the ape, in most uncompli- 
mentary terms: though at last he admits the existence of a bee-like 
class, whose virtues he celebrates unstintingly in a very beautiful passage 
(vii. 8393, Bergk’s Anthol. Gr., ed. Hiller). 

1179. A€ywv Err, the so-called Schema Chalcidiacum is another 
instance of old-Ionic survivals in tragic diction: cf. Her. iii. 99 
amapvebuevds dort: ix. 51 éarl dwéxovoa: iii. 64 dwodwdexws etn: Aesch. 
Ag. 1178 éorat dedopxws: Eur. Cycl. 381 7re mdoxovres. 

1180. ovvrepev, sc. Adyov, which is easily supplied from Aédyous, 
1177: a@mavra radra is governed by ¢pdow. For cuvréuvew=‘cut an 
account short,’ cf. Tro. 441 ws 6¢ cwréuw | fav elo’ és “Acénv. Ar. 
Thesm. 178. 

1181. He speaks of them as though they were a breed of monsters. 

1182. 6 del Evvtuxay, cf. 6 alel Bacidevwv, ‘the king for the time 
being.’ Thuc. iv. 68. 1 érecra 5¢ xal roy ’AOnvalwy 7dn 6 del evros 
yryvouevos (each Athenian as he got inside) ywpet ért 1rd reixos. 
ili. 38. 5 doddot Svres rOv del drdrwy (the paradox of the moment). 

1183. ‘Be not insolent, nor, by reason of thine own ill-experience, 
condemn thus sweepingly the whole race of women’: cf. fr. 658 dors 
de mdacas ovridels Weyer Adyw | yuvatkas ets, oxatds eare Kod aopéds: | 
mohdGv yap obcby ri pev evpjoes Kaxhy, | hv 5° womwep alrn Aju 
Exovoav evryevés. 

1187. Hecuba, after a brief prefatory address to Agamemnon, 
deprecating the use of rhetoric in a bad cause, proceeds in lawyer-like 
fashion to expose the weak points and improbabilities of Polymestor’s 
account. 

ovK éxpry loyvew=elxdrws obx av toxvev: so infr. 1189 fe Aéyew 
=elkérws dy édeyev: cf. Goodwin Synt. of Gr. M. and T. §§ 415, 
416. 

1188. This platitude, so frequently used by Eurip., is somewhat 
inconsistent with Hecuba’s words (supr. 817 sqq-), where she laments 
her lack of wec@: but we must bear in mind that this speech is a 
forensic display, and conforms to the rules of the courts, where a brief 
mpooluov, either to conciliate feeling in the speaker’s favour, or to 
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minimise the effect of a powerful speech of an opponent, was usual: cf. 
a similar opening in Hipp. 983 sqq. 

1189. Cf. Hipp. 928 xpiv...... dicods TE Gwvds wdvras dvOpwrous 
Exew, | thy pev dixalav, rhy 5° brws ériyxavev, | os  Ppovotca T&bik’ 
e&mr\éyxerTo | wpds ris dixalas, Kovx dv nrarwyeba. elre xphor’ eSpace, 
sc. rts, which is easily supplied from dv@pwmroww above: cf. Andr. 421 
olkrpa yap Ta dvotvyH | Bporots dwact, Kav Oupaios wv xupp. 

1190. oaSpovg, ‘unsound.’ The word is used of the false ring of 
a cracked vessel, and is therefore very appropriately applied to deceptive 
rhetoric, which ought not to have the ring of truth. 

rigt. Kal pry BivacGat Tabi’ ed A€yerw woré. Cf. Thuc. iii. 42. 2 
BovdNdpuerds Te aloxpdy wetoa, €0 prev elweiv ovK av jyetrar Tept TOO ph 
Kanov divac Gas. 

1192. ot 7d8’ yxptBwxdres, those who have reduced to a system 
the methods of giving fair names to foul deeds. 

1193. The meaning is, ‘they cannot keep up the appearance of 
honesty all through, but are found out and ruined.’ 

1195. 0 piv oov, ‘the share of my speech addressed directly to 
you.” dpoulos, ‘at the outset.” mpooiuiov was the technical name for 
the opening of a speech (mpooiutdcacbat pds edvoiay Says the handbook 
(réxvn) of Theodectes: exordiré ita ut eum qui audiat benevolum nobis 
factamus et docilem et attentum, Cic. de Or. ii. 19. 80). The other 
parts were the dijpynos, wiores, érlkoyos. Hecuba again turns to 
Agamemnon in the émfoyos, l. 1232. 

1197. mdévov atadAdcowv Simdoidy, ‘ridding them of the repetition 
of their labours,’ i.e. a second expedition to Troy, in the event of its 
restoration by Polydorus: cf. supr. 1139. 

1199. Was there any feeling in Athens that the Thracian alliance 
of 431 had been of but small advantage ? 

1201. tlva omrevSwv xapty, cf. supr. 1175 owrevdwy X4pW Thy om. 
It may be an unintentional echo, or it may be scornful repetition: the 
emphasis added by xaé (cf. supr. §15 n.) is in favour of the latter view. 

1202. Kydevowy tivd, ‘with the hope of entering a Greek family 
by marriage?’ x«ydevew is to ‘contract a marriage,’ of the bridegroom 
usually (but cf. Med. 888, where in bitter irony Medea regards herself 
as xndevovoa, a marriage connection of, her rival, Jason’s new wife), 
with special reference to the relations of his wife. Cf. Hipp. 634 
kndevaas xadois yauBpoiet, ‘having married into a good family.’ The 
verb here is transitive; lit. ‘about to make some one a relation by 
marriage?’ 
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1204. oye, emphatic. The subject to gweAXov is of "EAAqves. 

1205. tlva Soxeis weloety rd8€; ‘whom think you you will persuade 
of this?’ For the double accus., cf. Soph. O. C. 797 dn’ olda ydp ce 
ratra uh welOwy, (0. 

1206. ¢l BovdAoto rdAnOy A€yew, the apodosis understood is ‘you 
would admit.’ 

1207. kép§n rd od, ‘thy hope of gain’: cf. Aesch. Eum. 704 
Kepoav Gdixrov ToUTO Boudeurypiov (of the court of Areopagus): Soph. 
Ant. 222 dvdpas 7d xépdos roddanis Suwrerev. 

1208. étel 8(Safov, ‘for (if what I say is not true), tell me this, 
why etc.?? Cf. Soph. O. T. 390 éwel, pép’ eld, rot od pdyris el caps; 
O. C. 969 éwet didatov...4ds dv dixalws x.7.d.; El. 351. 

The next two lines are almost a repetition of supr. 16—18. 

1211. + 8’ repeats in a slightly different form the ds of 1. 1208, 
the interrogative effect of which may be supposed to be dulled by the 
long sentence 67’ niréxec—Sbpv. ‘Why was it, I say (5¢)?’ 

xdpwv Béo8at, for the phrase, cf. El. 61 é£éBadé p’ olkwv, xdpira 
riGenevyn WOoee: Ion 1104: Bacch. 721. 

1215. éonpyy’, absolute, as frequently in Trag.: cf. Aesch. Ag. 
497, 293 éxas 5€ ppuxrod gis ém’ Edpiwov pods | Mecoamlov pirate 
onalve. pordv. The latter passage probably suggested the word to 
Euripides, who regards Troy’s burning city as the first of the chain of 
beacons, that spread the news of the triumph of the Greeks; ‘and with 
its smoke the city gave the beacon-signal of its fall at the foeman’s hand.’ 

1216. Karéxtas, a simple non-thematic aorist: cf. Monro Hom. 
Gr. § 13: Bacch. 1289 xaréxras: Aesch. Eum. 460 xaréxra (both in 
senarii): H. F. 424 &kx7a (lyric): Soph. Tr. 38 &xra, the only passage 
of Tragedy where this aorist of the simple verb occurs in senarii. 

1218. xpyv oe Sovvat dépovra, ‘you ought to have taken and 
given etc.’ i.e. during the siege of Troy. 

1221. dwetevwpévors, cf. Soph. El. 777 puyas dwetevoiro. 

1223. Topas, ‘canst bring thyself.’ Cf. Med. 590 qres ovde ¥ Or | 
Todds pebeiva. Kapdlas uéyav xbdrov. Exwy Kaprepels, ‘persistent in 
keeping’: cf. I. T. 1395 ol 8” éxaprépovy | mpds kiya Aakrlfovres. 

1224. Kal pry, introducing a fresh objection. rpépwv =el Erpepes: 
maida is out of its place: rpépwy rdv éudv maida, Ws oe xphy Tp. is the 
order. 

1226. ’Tis in adversity the good man’s friendship shines the 
clearest: prosperity of itself always (&acr’=in each instance) has 
friends.’ These two lines explain and amplify xaddv xAéos 1225. 
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1228. 8 8’, Polydorus. 

1230. vyvv 8’, ‘as matters stand now.’ 

otre...re, cf. Soph. O. C. 1397 odre rats mapedMovcats ddois | Evy7- 
Sopuai cov, vov 7’ 10’ ws rdxos wddw: Te...0b7e is not found. 

1233. kaos havet, cf. supr. 1217 gavys KaKés: supr. 527 0. 

1234. evoeBy and mordv correspond in meaning to éevoy and 
d{kacov in the next line: for the distinction, cf. supr. 791 n. 

1236. ‘We shall say that thou hast delight in the wicked, being 
even such an one thyself.’ By the use of rocodrov Hecuba avoids calling 
her master «axés directly, and to this she alludes in the words deor. 
5’ o} Aocdopw. So supr. 1233 she was careful to say xaxéds gave’. There 
is a slightly generalizing force in the use of the plural deowéras, ‘one 
who is in the position of my lord.’ 

1238. ed dev, expressing admiration: cf. Ar. Av. 1724 ged ged 
Ths Wpas, TOO KdAXous. Heracl. 535, 552- 

1239. xXpynrrav ddoppds Adywv, fa text for goodly discourse.’ 
agpopuy is literally a ‘starting-point.’ For évdidwo’, cf. Ar. Eq. 847 
AaB (hold) yap évdddwxas. 

1243. otf’ éunv xapwv ott’ ovv “Axatdy, ‘neither for my sake, no, 
nor yet for that of the Greeks.’ Cf. supr. 874 n. 

1247- Padiov, ‘a light matter’: cf. Hipp. 1441 paxpdy dé Aelwrecs 
padlws duidlav. 

1249. pr adiketv: for the synizesis, cf. Hipp. 997 plros re xp7odat 
LH ddixety metpwpévois. Cf. Hadley Gr. Gr. § 42, Jebb on Soph. O. T. 
555- 

tas puyw; cf. Thompson Gr. Synt. § 132¢. 

1252. yvvatkds, the genit. is due to the comparative idea contained 
in Hogwpmevos. 

1253. vhéEw Slxnv rots kaklocw, ‘shall be held accountable to my 
inferiors,’ Hecuba, to wit, who is a slave: cf. Or. 1649 Slknv imdoxes 
aluaros untpoxrévov | Evpeviot rpiocats. 

1254. eltrep, ‘if, as is the case,’ i.e. ‘since.’ 

1256. ‘What then of me?’ lit. ‘what do you think I should do?’ 

aratSos, for the genit. cf, Thompson Gr. Synt. § ror. 

1258. yap. ‘Yes, for should I not rejoice at taking vengeance on 
you?’ 

1260, This line takes up the construction of 1. 1258. 

1261. pev ody corrects a previous statement as wrong or inadequate. 
Latin tmmo vero, Here vavarohjoy is the word corrected, xpv~p being 
substituted for it. é« xapxnoiwy, ‘from the mast-head’: so called 
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from its likeness to the cup of the same name. It was used as a look- 
out: cf. Rich’s Dictionary of Antigq. s. v. 

1263. Lit. ‘thyself shalt ascend on thy feet by the mast.’ 

1265. Ovid’s account is somewhat different (Met. xiii. 565 sqq.), 
clade sut Thracum gens irritata tyranni | Troada (i.e. Hecuba) selorum 
lapidumaque incessere iaetu | cocpit. at haec missum rauco cum murmure 
saxum | morsibus insequitur, rictuque in verba parato | latravit, conata 
togur. locus extat, et ex re| nomen habet. Cicero says (Tus. iii. 26) 
Hecubam autem putant propter animi acerbitatem quandam a rabiem 
Jingt in canem esse conversam. 

twupo’ ty. Sépy., ‘with glaring bloodshot eyes.’ 

1267. The worship of Dionysus is closely connected in tradition 
with Thrace. It was in Thrace that King Lycurgus strove to bar the 
god’s progress from Asia Greece-wards, paying for his impiety by a 
cruel death: in Thrace too, among the peaks of Rhodope, Dionysus 
had an oracle, to which reference is made in the next line (cf. Herod. 
vil. t11). The god was worshipped under the name of Sabazios 
(Ar. Vesp. 9, where the schol. notes LaBdfiov dé rdv Ardvucov ol Opgnes 
Kadovowr). 

For the dat. Opréi, cf. Or. 363 © vaurl\oct bavres. 

1269. yap, ‘no, for had he done so, never wouldst thou ete.’ 

1270. ‘Shall I die, or shall I live to accomplish the days of my 
life as I am (i.e. a slave)?’ This seems to me the best interpretation of 
the line. Irregularly, but quite intelligibly, @avoica is put for @avoduat, 
being attracted by {woa, although the finite verb éxwAjow (Blov) is not 
exactly suited to it. é@d5¢, ‘im my present position,’ i.e. a slave. 

1272. ‘Wilt thou say a name called after my changed shape, or 
what?’ 4 7l is parenthetic. 

1273. Kvvds oypa, a promontory on the eastern coast of the 
Thracian Chersonese: cf. Thuc. vili. 102. Téxpap, ‘a sign,’ le. a 
landmark. 

1276. amérrvo’, cf. supr. 942. n. atrg Tatra x.7.d., equivalent 
to ‘may your prognostications recoil on yourself’: cf. Cycl. 270 A. kaxds 
mwaides drbd\avO’...B. adros Exe. 

1277. % 1ovd’ GAoxos, Clytaemnestra. olkovpds mixpd, ‘home- 
guardian to his sorrow’: the meaning is that Clytaemnestra’s govern- 
ment of Agamemnon’s house during his absence was to be fatal to him, 
by reason of her connection with Aegisthus, and the consequent plot to 
murder her husband. For the phrase, c£ Hipp. 787 mexpdv 763° 
olkovpnua Seambracs émors. 
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1278. pire paveln. ‘yirw verecunde in volis pro unmore dicebant.’ 
Pflugk. Cf. Soph. El. 403 yyw vod Tordvd elnv xevy. Heracl. 359. 

TvvSapls mais, Clytaemnestra. It was to the madness of another 
Tyndarid, Helen, that the war and all its misery was due. 

1280. obtrosov, cf. supr. 1127. Agamemnon’s anger is roused at 
the impertinence, as he regards it, of the frenzied Thracian. palve 
echoes Hecuba’s paveln of 1278. 

1281. dva Aovrpd refers to the bath in which Agamemnon was 
slain by Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra: cf. Aesch. Ag. 1129. 

Those who had lost the power of seeing external objects were 
supposed to become endowed with extraordinary capacity for penetrating 
with the eye of the mind into the mysteries of the gods’ will and of the 
future. Possibly for this reason, possibly too as a king of Thrace, 
the country whence had come the early seers, Orpheus Linus and the 
rest, the gift of prophecy is here given to the blind barbarian, whose 
general character, one is forced to admit, does not qualify him eminently 
to act as the mouthpiece of the gods. It is noticeable that in the 
Heracleidae Euripides gives a similar power to a similar character, 
Eurystheus, just before his death. 

1283. ‘Will ye not check his tongue?’ to the attendants. 

1284. éy«Aqer’, sc. 7d ordua. 

1285. viyowv, genit. depending on wov. Thompson Gr. Syut. p. 85. 

éxBadetre, exposure on a desert island was no uncommon penalty: 
cf. Od. iii. 270 5) rére roy mev doddv Aywr és vicov Ephunvy | xddduwev 
olwvotaw Ewp Kal Kupua yevéo@a. The ‘marooning’ of Philoctetes 
naturally suggests itself as an instance of the use to which small rocky 
islands may be put: a use which recommended itself to the Romans at 
a later date, who found the Aegean a suitable retreat for many whose 
residence at Rome was regarded as undesirable: ‘aude aliquid brevibus 
Gyaris vel carcere dignum, | st vis esse aliquid’ is Juvenal’s cynical 
remark, i. 73 (where Prof. Mayor's note will satisfy the most curious). 

1286. Kal intensifies the force of Nay. 

1287. ‘ExdBn, ov 8’, cf. supr. 372 n. 

1290. Cf. the last lines of Seneca’s Troades, repetite celeri maria 
captivae gradu, | tam vela puppis laxat et classis movet. 

1291. eb 8& rdv Sdpors txowr’ tSoipev. Notice the irony of these 
lines. 

1294. Seorroovvev pdx ov, cf. supr. 362sqq. The captives pass 
from one scene of wretchedness to the experiences of another, yet 
untried: so one act in life’s dreary tragedy closes. 
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THE MsSS of Euripides may be divided into two families, representing 
two separate recensions: the first, to which the oldest extant mss 
belong, contained 8 plays : Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Andromache, 
Hippolytus, Medea, Alcestis, Troades: also Rhesus, a play of doubtful 
authorship, once commonly ascribed to Euripides. No mss which we 
have, with two exceptions, contain all the eight, the Troades being most 
frequently omitted. The following table will make this clear : 


A. Marcianus 471 contains Hec. Or. Phoen. Andr. Hipp. 

B. Vaticanus 909 * Hec. Or. Phoen. Andr. Hipp. Med. 
Alc. Tro. (Rhes.) 

C. Hauniensis », | Hec. Or. Phoen. Andr. Hipp. Med. 
Alc. Tro. (Khes.) 

E. Parisinus 2712 7 Hec. Or. Phoen. Andr. Hipp. Med. 

F. Marcianus 468 33 Hec. Or. Phoen. Med. 

a. Parisinus 2713 3 Hec. Phoen. Andr. Hipp. Med. Alc. 

6. Florentinus (Vossii) »»  Hec. Phoen. Andr. Hipp. Med. Alc. 


Tro. (Rhes.) 

¢ Florentinus xxxi, 10, Hec. Or. Phoen. Andr. Hipp. Med. 
Alc. (Khes.) 

@, Florentinus xxxi. 15 “ Andr. Hipp. Med. Alc. 

A is our best MS: it is of the xii century, and contains marginal 
scholia and interlinear glosses, and has been extensively corrected in 
green ink by a later hand. It is preserved in S. Mark’s library at 
Venice. Besides the five plays of Eurip. it contains the works of the 
geographer Dionysius Periegetes. 

B is of the xii or xiii century: the leaves containing Hee. 
212—256, 712—1069 have been lost. It contains scholia and glosses 
and has been corrected by two hands at least, and is in the Vatican 
library at Rome. 

C, at Copenhagen, is of small value, especially in Hec. Or. Phoen. 
It seems to be a corrupted copy of B. 
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E is of the xiii century, and contains Sophocles and Aristophanes, 
as well as the six plays of Euripides. Where the ink has faded it has 
been restored by a later hand, often well. It has very few scholia and 
glosses. 

F, a manuscript of the xiii century, contains, besides Euripides, three 
plays of Aeschylus, six plays of Sophocles and the works of Oppian, and 
has suffered badly from ignorant annotators. It, like A, is in S. Mark’s 
library at Venice. 

The next four mss Kirchhoff thinks are copies of a codex of the 
same class as the above, edited and emended by a Byzantine scholar of 
the xiii century according to the standards and canons of his time. 

a, elegantly written but considerably damaged. It contains a life of 
Euripides, some remarks of Hephaestion on metre, and some lines on 
the Hecuba by Tzetzes. Prinz says that in the Hec. Or. Phoen. it 
is very close to A, and therefore of weight. Unfortunately lines t—522 
of the Hecuba are missing in the original, and have been supplied by 
later worthless hands. It is of the xiii century. 

4 is now lost, but once belonged to Isaac Voss, who has left a list of 
its variants. It is of little value. 

c is a moth-eaten Ms of the xiv century, and contains Sophocles’ 
plays as well. 

d, also of the xiv century, is in bad condition, and contains six 
comedies of Aristophanes as well as the four plays of Euripides. 

A compendium for school use was made by a Byzantine scholar, 
containing Hec. Or. Phoen., and was very extensively used in the xiv 
and xv century; copies of it are preserved in large numbers: some- 
times all three plays are found together, sometimes copies of the separate 
plays. These editions frequently have copious notes, but are of no 
independent value. 

We now come to the second family of Mss, representing a different 
recension. MSS of this class contained the eighteen (or, counting the 
Rhesus, nineteen) extant plays of Euripides. Unfortunately we have 
only two copies of this edition. 

L, Florentinus xxxii. 2, a MS of the xiv century, containing six 
plays of Sophocles, Hesiod, and all Euripides’ extant plays except the 
Troades. 

G and P together contain all the plays. They formed one Ms, but 
by some chance the book was divided,.and G was only discovered 
recently. P contains Andr. Med. Supp. Ion Iph. Aul. Iph. T. Hipp. 
Alc. Tro. Bacch. Cycl. (Rhes.) Heracl. (t—1003): also Soph. Ant. 
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OC. Tr. Phil. G contains Heracl. (1003—-end) Herc. Hel. El. Hec. 
Or. Phoen. together with Soph. Aj. El. OT. The ms was probably 
of the xiv century. 

The value of these Mss consists in the fact that, though themselves 
of not very early date, they are derived from an archetype older than 
the xili century. This archetype itself had suffered from the hands of 
correctors and scholars, but as representing a different and independent 
recension of the text, it has provided us with a valuable means of 
checking the other edition, its very errors even sometimes serving to 
direct us to the true reading. A manuscript in the British Museum 
(Harleianus 5743) gives us fragments of the Alc., the Troades and 
Rhesus in this edition: and to the same family belongs the Ms, from 
which the author of the Christus Patiens made his compilations. It 
seems to have contained Hec. Or. Hipp. Med. Tro. Bacch. (Rhes.). 


13. 4. MSS qv, but the rule is 4 ervam, Fy erat, at any rate for 
Aesch. Soph. and Eur.’s earlier plays. 

76. The corruption in this line is of early date. In most Mss we 
find jv wept matdds. ....5¢ dvelpwv | eldov yap PoBepay yw Euabov eddnv. 
The writer of G endeavoured to make sense by adding eldoy after 
évelpwv, and beginning a new sentence with eldov ydp. The source of 
error lies in the eléov yap, which was wrongly inserted here, having 
caught the copyist’s eye in]. go infr. 6y» was either added as object to 
eldov, OF Was written against gofepay to show to what noun the adjective 
referred: finally x.a@oy was an interlinear gloss, explanatory of the rare 
word édd4nv. 

80. dykup dpav: so Meineke for &yxvupd 7’ éudv. The rare word 
duGv was not understood by the copyist, who corrected, as he thought, 
dyxupa pov into d&yxupd [7 é]udv. Other editors correct d-yxup &' 
éuav, but facili lectiont praestat ardua. 

gi. dvolkrws. Porson for dvdyxg | olkrpas. 

164. Salpwv vev. All the best mss have daiuévwy, which is not 
metrical. Musgrave proposed the reading in the text. Porson, thinking 
that a quotation in Dionysius, de compositione verborum (v. 105), 
illustrating the solemn effect of spondaic rhythm, refers to this passage, 
would read wolay 4 ravray 7 Kkelvav | orelxw; olay 570° oppacw ; | wot 
pol ris Oewv | 7 Saluwy early dpwyss ; 

224. éréoty. I keep the reading of the mss, though Nauck’s 
éméora: is generally accepted. émordrns éméorat is a jingle of sound 
merely, while émardrns ¢réory is akin to such phrases as dpape dpbpov 
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and the like. Eur. is not careful to avoid unmeaning assonance, but it 
seems gratuitous to import it. 

231. Kdywy dp’, L. Dindorf for xdya yap. For the force of pa, 
cf, n. in commentary. 

od pe xpyv. MSS od w éxpqv. Cf. n. in commentary on 265. 

246—250. The order in the text is that of the Byzantine editors : 
the MSS give 246, 249, 250, 247, 248. Wecklein would reject 247, 248 
as a dittography of 245, 246. 

274. Kal tyoSe ypalas. Valckenaer for kai rijade yepacas of the 
MSS: the latter is possible metrically; cf. supr. 63, where yepacds is an 
anapaest. 

279. TavTy yéyn@a KdmArnPopat kakwyv, an importation from 
Or. 66, followed here till rejected by Hartung. 

293. Aé€yps- Muretus for Mss Aéyp. 

312. Sdwdre. E has dreort. 

328. tovs pldovs. Prinz needlessly proposes rovs @A:rovs. The 
meaning of the text is, ‘regard as friends those who are friends indeed,’ 
i.e. benefactors. Prinz’s alteration gives only a weak repetition of the 
next clause. 

332. tmépuk’ ae. G, and so Stobaeus quotes: repuxéva is the reading 
of most of the Mss, though mégux’ det is sometimes given as a variant. 

367. €édevOépwv. Blomfield for Mss éAev@epov. 

378. Omitted by Nauck. 

397- G has xexrnuévn, which leads Prinz to adopt a conjecture 
(made in 1865) ov yap ola0a Seaombras xextnuévyn; This is very probable. 

416. pe xpry. MSS. uw’ éxpyv. Cf. supr. 231 crit. n. 

425. @@Ca. Markland for Mss 4@Nas. A however gives a@Alov. 

432- kdpq@ wétrdovs. Kirchhoff for Mss xapa wémXois. 

441—443 are rejected by most editors, on very insufficient grounds, 
as it seems to me: see n. in commentary. 

467. eas valovo’ is Nauck’s brilliant emendation for ’A@avalas. 

4699. The reading is doubtful. A has dpa, B dpuara corrected to 
dpyart. Paley reads fevfouar dpuare mwdous | év dacdadéacoe x.7.r. and 
infr. 478 rupopéva Soptdnrros | bw’ ’ Apyetwy x.7.d., but with little support 
from good Mss. 

481. The ordinary punctuation is \urote’ ’Aclav Evpwras Oeparvay, 
ddddtao’ “Aida Oaddyous. This is translated ‘having left Asia the slave 
of Europe, etc.’ This kind of personification does not seem to me to be 
in Euripides’ style, and his use of the word Oepamva (cf. n. in commen- 
tary) is against such an interpretation. 
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490. Nauck would expel this line. 

528. atpe is recovered from a, which is a valuable Ms from 523 
onward. €&ppet is the vulgate. 

535- pov. The later Mss give po. 

§55,6. The two following lines are rejected by nearly all editors. 
ol o; ws TaXLoT’ NKovTaY Horaryy bra, | MeOjKav, ovmEp Kal weytorov Fy 
Kparos. 

559. A has \aydvas, and one or two other good mss ; the rest have 
Aayévos: Brunck proposed wécas for the vulgate pécor. 

569. evoxrpws. With much hesitation I leave this barbarous 
looking adverb in the text. (The adj. seems to appear first in Dio 
Cassius: it is quoted in Etym. M.) A gives elvovpws: a evoxipmus, 
and so ELG. Pliny (Ep. iv. 11) quotes edcx#uwv, which Prinz accepts. 

578. ov mérAov ovSt kéopov. As supr. 574 mention was made of 
leaves and logs only, the remarkable taste of an ingenious scholar 
emends the reading of the Mss, which surely needs no defence, to 
. 00 wéradov ovde Koper. 

580. MSS A€ywv, which Reiske retained, reading evrexywrdrny Té ce. 
Aéywv has been corrected to Aéyorv in Aa, which is found also in other 
Mss. The omission of the augment, though not common, occurs some- 
times in long p7cets, and as Talthybius was immediately before repeating 
the comments of the crowd, it seems natural to refer rodde to their 
remarks: if this is so, we should read Aéyov. 

595. dvOpwro. Hermann for Mss dvOpwrots. 

620. 7’, evrexverare G. Other Mss xevrexvwrare:-cf. n. in com- 
mentary. 

624. tAovetows. I have written this for mXoucias évy, The sense 
is ‘we are puffed up, some of us by our wealth, others by our reputation 
among our fellow-citizens.’ dyxovo@at is used with the dative, or some- 
times with éwl: never with é¢vy, which seems to have been introduced 
into this line through a mistaken idea of its parallelism with the next, 
the structure of which is quite different. 

626. Reiske’s conjecture ra 8’ ovSévy aAX’ 7 is very tempting. 

665. trep AEL, dro BG. trep would be more likely to be cor- 
rupted than do, as its use here is somewhat unusual: cf. pn. in 
commentary. 

742. mporbelyed’ dv AE. mpocGelueda other MSS. 

758. Probably a line has fallen out after this verse. If this view is 
correct, Hecuba and Agamemnon speak in couplets from 752, where 
she turns to address him, to 761, where they commence a dialogue in 
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single lines. In Aa 756—758 are missing: in F they have been added 
by a second hand in the margin, and are also found (in the original 
hand) after 779. Kirchhoff’s theory is that the archetype was written 
in pages of 20 lines, and that 755 ended a page (as it does in A): then 
by the copyist’s error the next four lines, 756—758 and a fourth line 
now lost, were omitted, but added at the bottom of the next page, thus 
accounting for their insertion in F after 779, and that the fourth line, 
being at the very bottom of the page, got worn away and so entirely 
lost. 

793—797 have been rejected either wholly or in part by most 
editors. I have retained them and believe them to be defensible. For 
the interpretation cf. n. in commentary. 

820. tl Aa. més other MSS. 

821. yap Svtes AL. rocofro: or rocolde other MSs. 

831, 832. Two verses, the many variants in which make it probable 
that they are not genuine, follow here. Prinz gives them as follows: 
€k TOD oKbdTov yap trav TE vuKTépwy Bpotois | PlATpwv peylorn ylyverat 
Bporots xapis. 

847. THS avdyxns. The Mss have rds dvdyxas, which I have with 
some hesitation altered. The accus. was probably due to the feeling 
that an object to dipicav was required. None of the explanations of 
the ordinary text seem satisfactory. 

850. &ywye LG: other MSS give éyw oé, 

859. 8’ épol. Elmsley for Mss dé gor. 

947- awwderev. There seems no need for drovpicev or amnpdacev: 
see instances of éfa7é\Avut in n. in commentary. 

g50. olfvs. Porson corrected the Mss éi{s. 

953- Nauck would expel this line. 

967. aduxdpynv. Prinz’s conjecture éfeorduny is unnecessary. 
Instances of careless writing, such as the repetition of dd¢ixduny here 
after its use above 964, are frequent in Euripides: see n. in commentary 
on supr. 527. 

970—975. Suspected lines. Porson condemned 971, though the 
irregularity of construction is easily paralleled. Dindorf rejects all six 
lines : Hartung, with whom I incline to agree, the three lines 9739735. 
They are singularly weak, and have the appearance of an unintelligent 
adscript. 

1000. tor’, Hermann for Mss forTw. 

1013. Some read wétA@v tyros Hf kptac’ Exes; The alternative 
offered by 7 seems better. 
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1026. ékeoet. Hermann for Mss éxwécy. If the latter is retained, 
we must place a comma only at d{xyv: but the construction is then very 
harsh. 

pitov xepSéwv is Herwerden’s attractive conjecture for las kapdias. 

1030. od. Hemsterhuis for Mss ov. 

cvupm(rvyer is the form given by our best Ms A; the other Mss and 
the corrector of A give guumirvet. mirvd is generally banished from the 
texts. 

1042. émeoméowpev. Possibly we should read émecralowpuev: cf. 
supr. 116, and n. in commentary. 

1055. péowre: others read féor7:. 

1058. I have changed the punctuation of this passage: for the 
interpretation cf. n. in commentary. The usual punctuation is terpd- 
modos Bdow Onpds dpecrépou | riOéuevos mt xetpa Kar’ Ixvos; trolay | 7 
ratray # rdvd’ | étadddtw, rds | avdpopdvous x.7.d., to interpret which is 
difficult. 

1074. Perhaps we should read dpvimevos AwBas AUwas 7’ avrlrow’ 
éuas: comparing supr. 213, and infr. 1098. dpydjevos AWBav is very 
harsh: for the usual interpretation, cf. n. in commentary. dp». 
dvrlrrowa on the contrary is a natural expression. 

1087. Salpwv tSwxev Saris trl oor Bapvs, which had been in- 
serted here from 723, by a copyist probably who did not see that éorl 
is to be supplied in 1. 1086, was rejected by Hermann. 

1100, al@ép’ is found in the mss before dumwrduevos, though a 
scholiast marks it as superfluous: it was no doubt a gloss on ovpdmov 
HéaO pov. 

1101. wurérys, the reading of L, I have adopted: it should be 
taken closely with dumrduevos. wyumrerés (which L. and S. render ‘fallen 
from heaven’) is the usual reading: the former is of course connected 
with wérec@a, the latter with weceiv. 

1151. yetpos. Milton for mss yxelpes. 

1153. @dkovs. Hermann for MSS Odxouv. 

1174. Rejected by Prinz. 

1185, 1186. Dindorf rejects these lines, and is followed by most 
editors. I see no reason for excision. The verses are quoted by 
Stobaeus, so that if spurious they must have been inserted 700 years 
before the date of our earliest MS. The fact that the chorus, infr. 1238, 
speak two verses only might be regarded as contributory evidence of 
their importation, but to start from it, as Paley does, is surely rash. 
None of the conjectures of Hermann, Nauck and others are satisfactory: 
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accordingly I have printed an emendation of my own. The MSS give 
moddval yap nav, al uy elo’ émlpOovo, | al 8 els dpiOudr roy Kaxov 
mwepvxapev, the sense of which is manifestly worse than weak, to say 
nothing of the harshness of the syntax. I have written modal yap 
éopév’ al pév ela’ érlpOovor, | al 5 els dpiOudv ob xaxav wrepixauev. The 
concession naturally comes first (al uév elo’ érlp@ova), while the use of 
the third person dissociates the speaker from the class, who after all are 
spoken of as éwl:s@ovo only, ie. exposed to bad feeling: the vindication 
naturally comes last, and is equally naturally in the first person, while 
o¥ Kax@y seems to me the very expression wanted here, conveying an 
idea of proper self-esteem with studied moderation: cf. I. A. 498 where 
Menelaus says dvdpds ob kaxod rpémot | rocoide in a very similar spirit: so 
too fr. 218 xbouos dé avyis orépavos dydpds ob kaxod’ Soph. Aj. 550 
® mat, yévowo marpds evtuXéorepos, | Ta 5’ AAN Spoos, Kal yévor’ dy 
ob} xaxés. The omission of at név in A (the only variation in the Mss) 
may be merely a slip of the copyist, or may have been subsequent to 
the corruption of ésuév into juuv (a natural corruption enough, owing 
to the following subdivision ai pév...at dé). 

1197. 1s is better than ¢7jo’, as the use of ’Ayauéuvovos in the 
next line shows that Hecuba is here addressing Polymestor, not Aga- 
memnon. 

1199. Hermann’s conjectures rpHra mod wor’ with the interrogation 
at yévos, and in r2o1 odry (the MSS give ofr’, which Dindorf corrected 
to o¥d’ found in the text) seem probable. 
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del, 1182 

atuwy, go 

-aios, force of termination, in 
adjectives, 32 

dxaros, 446 

akun, 1042 

axovew, ‘be called,’ 576 

addoTwp, 686, 949 

add\X\a=‘at least,’ 391 

add ydp, 724 

G\X\a HY, 401 

GdAws, 489, 626 

apabla, 327 

auihrAadoBar, 271 

augpl, force of, in composition, 
473, 543 

&v, repeated, 742 

dvéornka, 494 

avéyew, 121 

&vrAov, 1025 

dvuew, 935, 1167 

amak Neyoueva, 152, 448, 924, 927 

ax6, force of, in composition, 276, 
939 

pa, 231 

dpdnv, 887 

GpOuy, 794 

grow, 31 

duTw, 1092 


Baxxetos vouos, 684 
BdpBapo, 306, 1129 


yap in interrogative sentences, 688, 
799 


INDEX. 


yepatss, 63 
yépwv, as adj., 406 


5é, position of, in addresses, 372 
dewds, 379 

54 wore, 484, 81 

dja, 623, 828 

diaBadrXAcoOa, 863 

diddoxos, 588 

dlavdos, 29 

5” olkrou Exew, 851 

dlxa, 117 

Svopnuety (rivd), 181 


éyKkovetv, 507 

el, in expressing wish, 836 

el xal, 843 

éx, of agent, 24; denoting change, 
55> 915, 1160 

éxmecetv, ‘lose,’ 1025 

éuBareve, 913 

éEocxlfew, 887, 948 

éwel dldatov, 1208 

émidety, 150 

émiokomeiv, 491 

érwuls, 558 

evppévas, 828 

Exew =wapéxew, 353) 600 


7 yap in questions, 765, 1047, 1124 


1 WOU 4, ” 71> 
tryeta0at Beovs, 800 
HOE, 323 

npap, 56 


nMOS, QI5 


120 


Oepdmrva, 482 


kal after interrogatives, 515, ge00 
kal—ye, 976, 993 

kal nv, 216, 665, 824, 1224 
kduat, 1155 
xapdla = ‘desire,’ 1025 
Kapxhoia, 1260 

kardpxouat, 685 

Kkaratelvyas, 130 

KaToX0S, I0gO 

Kndeve, 1202 

koulfew, 474, 826 

KpOjvar, 644 

Kpouvés, 568 


Adivuat, 64 
Aackw, 678, 1109 
Auafouat, 98 


hapyav, 1128 

paorevew, 754 

Héugouat, 885 

pev ody, 1261 

pera, force of in composition, 214, 
504; with dative, 355 

perati, 436 

uy, for ob, 374, 395, 874 

MiTpa, 924 


vov dé, goo, 1230 


O= 01 0, 13 

ouaptq, 839 

dvalunv, 997 

drota= ‘like,’ 398 

opav = ‘look for,’ gor 

dpéerepos, 1058 

dppwiew, 768 

Sovos and dlxatos, 791, 853, 1234 

dcov ovx, ‘almost’ (only of time), 
14! 

ov, after el, 597 

ob wh, 1039 

oUTE...TE, 1230 

dddev, 327 


TWaTpios, maTpwos, 82 


GREEK INDEX: 


wérdos, 466, 1154 
mods and dorv, 928 
mpbrovot, 112 
mThocev, causal, 179 


oapKes, 1072 
ohKkwpa, 57 
oKedavyvyu, 916 
amovdny éxewv, 673 
arépvov, 424 
orepavoov, 126 
ouprateyv, 116 

cvv, spelling and use of, 1052 
guvokifew, 1139 
ourvreuwv, 1180 
opafew, 24, 90, 188 
gx7jua, 619 


Thy Gddws (0d6v), 162 

Tl=6 rt, 184 

TiOévar=morety, 358, 656, 722, 755, 
848 

Tiwmpelv, 749 

Tl wadw; 614 

To, 228, 606 

Toadra, ‘even so,’ 776 

Tvyxavew, meut. accus. 
nouns with, §1 


TouBos, 37 


of pro- 


umd, force of in composition, 6; 
of accompaniment, 351 
bromros, trans., 1135 


pépew, 804 

péper@ar, 308 

ged, admirantis, 1238 
Ppoluov, 181 
Pud\oforla, 574 


xelp = ‘direction,’ 
xp?) and det, 
xpiv, 260, 2 


TO59 


33, 349 
5, 629, 982 


ws, Prep., 993 

ws for to@ ws, 400 

ws for obrws, 441, 888 

ws and ws dy, in final clauses, 330 


ENGLISH INDEX. 


Abstract for concrete, 458, 1153 

Abstract nouns, plural of, denot- 
ing continued action, 20, 82, 
599, 638 

Accusative, absol., 118, 506; ad- 
verbial, 874, 1243; cognate, 
g12; double, 645, 1203; of 
instrument with verbs of mo- 
tion, 53; with verba deprivandi 
etc., 225, 570 

Adjectives, adverbial use of, 493, 
579 gor 

Anachronisms, 80, 923 

Anapaestic systems, 62, 145 

Anchors, 80 

Aorist, uses of, 688, 942, 1276; 
forms, 1216 

Apidanus, 452 

Aristophanes’ ridicule of Eur., 843, 
1530; 2737 

Artemis, statues of, 463 

Assembly, use of terms common 
in the, 108, 124, 219, 220 

Asyndeton, 70, 86, 840, 1175 


Blindness, connection -of with 
prophecy, 1281 
Burial, importance of among 


Greeks, 47; rites, 578, 613 


Carelessness, instance of Eur.’s, 
in writing, 527, 539, 872, 964, 
983 

Cassandra, 87 


Chersonese, 8 
Comparative, double, 377 
Cynossema, 1273 


Daedalus, 838 

Dative, with déxouat etc., 309; 
after pass. verb, 1000 

Delos, 456 

Democracy, Eunpides’ views on, 
ah 

Dochmiac rhythm, 684, 1036 

Dorians, 450; girls, dress of, 
934 


Echo personified, rti0 

Edones, 1153 

Education, Eur.’s views on, 592 

Ennius quoted, 293, 628 

Euripidean words and _ phrases, 
298, 407, 511, 712, 843, 875, 
1050, 1124, 1160 

Exposure of children, 1079; on 
desert islands, 1285 


Forensic element in Eur. plays, 
1132, 1187, 1188, 1195 


Genitive, epexegetic, 65; causal, 
156, 182, 661, 783, 962, 1037; 
after adj., 192, 235, 416, 421, 

- 536, 687, 716, 790; objective, 
352, 566, 973; forms of, 866; 
of possession, 478, 715; parti- 
tive, 610 


122 


Gods, Euripides’ views on the, 
488, 800 

Gold, plentifulness of, in early 
times, 110, 152 


Helenus, 87 

Hellas, meaning of, in Homer, 
45% 

Hiatus, 820 

Hospitality, sanctity of, 714 


Imperative in subordinate sen- 
tences, 225 

Indicative, use of past tenses of, 
in condit. sent. etc., 818, 1112, 


1187 
Irony, 618, 953» 956, 995, 997; 
1021, 1291 


Irregularity of construction, 541, 
854, 970, 1270 


Lemnian women, 887 
Litotes, 270 


Marriage, 612 

Metaphor, 63, 337; 379, 662, 744, 
997» 940, 959, 1057, 1058, 1081, 
1173, 1190 

Middle future, as passive, go6 

Mirrors, 923 


Negative, redundant, 867 
Oxymoron, 1068 


Pacuvius quoted, 816 

Palm, sacred to Apollo, 458 

Participle, use of neuter, in ab- 
stract sense, 299; double, 358; 
after verba sentiendt, 397 

Passive aorist as middle, 546 

Plural verb after neut. plur. sub- 
ject, 1159 

Plural, use of, for singular, 237, 
403, 1107 


ENGLISH INDEX. 


Pregnant construction, 419 
Prolepsis, 986 
Puns in Greek authors, 443 


Relative clause, inclusion of ante- 
cedent in, 771 

Relative, sing. with plur. anteced., 
359; article for, 635 

Rhetoric among Greeks, 814 


Schema Pindaricum, 1000; Chal- 
cidiacum, 1179 

Self-interest of Athenians, 1144 

Similarity of sound, Eur. sensi- 
tive to, 658, 670 

Simonides of Amorgus, 1178 

Sirius, 1101 

Slaves, 366 

Sophists, 814, 818 

Stage, the, of Greek theatre, 59 

Statuary, perfection of, 560; im- 
provements in, of Daedalus, 
838 

Subjunctive for optative, 27, 1139; 
delib., 87, 737, 1249 

Synizesis, 1249 


Talthybius, 503 

Thrace, 9, 1199, 1281; connection 
of Dionysus with, 1267 

Thracians, character of, 774 

Tmesis, 907, 910, 912, 947, 1172 

Tombs of Mycenae, roo8 

Tragic dialect, mixed character 
of, 154, 183, 288, 825, grs5, 
Q61, 1157, 1174, 1179 

Transitive meaning of some in- 
trans. verbs when compounded, 
737» 812, 887 


Violence, scenes of, not enacted 
on stage, 1035 


Women, Eur.’s views on, 1177 
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